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DR, BEECHER’S LETTER 


ON 


MINOR CONTROVERSIES AMONGST CHRISTIAN BRETHREN. 


It is probable that many of our readers are not aware that a controversy has 
existed for several years amongst the ministers of New-England, upon various ab- 
struse points of Christian theology. Dr. Leonard Woods, Divinity Professor of the 
Theological Seminary at Andover, Massachusetts, has been engaged in a very ami- 


cable discussion, upon some questions: of minor importance, with Dr. Nathaniel W. 
Taylor, who holds a similar office in the Congregational Seminary at New Haven, 
Connecticut. Although their letters and other papers have exhibited a very lovely 
spirit, yet theological controversy, especially upon abstruse and doubtful subjects, 
is always attended with some danger to the peace and purity of the churches, Dr. 
Beecher, perceiving this tendency, inthe present instance, has addressed the follow- 





ing letter to Dr. Woods, which was published at Boston, in The Spirit of ¢ 


he 
for June, and as it contains at ust sentiments, copenie of general saptentee and 


expressed with much force and 
readers.— Ep1TorRs. 


Dear BroTrHeR— You are 
aware of my uniform aversion 
to personal controversy between 
brethren, who are agreed in the 
fundamental doctrines of the Gos- 
pel, and differ only on minor 
points. Not because I fear the 
consequences of calm discussion, 
but because I regard the differ- 
ences in many instances imaginary, 
and the result of misapprehension ; 
and those which are real, as 
differences which have already 
been discussed without agreement, 
and which have been tolerated 
without alarm through successive 
generations, and which it were 
worse than useless to revive in this 
day of revivals and Christian en- 
terprize. Our united efforts have 
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ty, we transcri 


it for the gratification of our 


not been wanting, as you know, 
to avert this evil, which for a 
time seemed to be successful, and 
were followed by one of the most 
glorious revivals of religion which 
ever blessed our nation, and yet 
there is still a sensitiveness and 
febrile action which forebodes little 
good and much evil from the con- 
tinuance of controversy. ‘The more 
I examine, the more I am per- 
suaded that this state of feeling is 
not the result of any peculiar 
obliquity of heart; but of a change 
in the condition of the church, 
oceasioned by those movements in 
the providence of God, which are 
beginning to act on all minds and 
things preparatory to the millen- 
nium. 
4F 
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In confirmation of this opi- 
nion, I would submit to your con- 
sideration some of those providen- 
tial causes, which may account 
for the existing phenomena of 
excited mind, and indicate the 
means of safety. 

It is not to be forgotten, that 
the great defection from evangeli- 
cal doctrine in this city and region, 
through the carelessness and negli- 
gence of former generations of 
ministers and churches, has created 
a salutary fear of the recurrence 
of such an apostasy again creep- 
ing in at unawares. The fear is 
healthful and just; and yet it 
implies a state of feeling which, 
without carefulness, may be easily 
perverted to purposes of unfounded 
and excessive alarm. The power 
and action of public sentiment 
on theological subjects, are also 
greatly increased by its vast 
extension, and consequent liability 
to dangerous agitation. Once it 
was limited to states, between 
which bad roads and a feeble press 
and no mail, created a non-inter- 
course. So that controversies arose 
and died away, without rolling 
their chafed waves beyond the 
circumference of ao inland lake. 
But now by rail-roads, and steam, 
and the press, and the post-office, 
we are all thrown into one great 
ocean of mind; every inch of 
whose great surface feels the wind 
of every great controversy; and 
where the same anger and impru- 
dence which once might have 
agitated the waters of a pond, 
may now roll up mountain waves. 
This is a consideration of great 
magnitude, and should cause us 
to look well to our ways, when 
about to do a deed which may 
compromise the peace of the entire 
church. 

The origin of this change in 
our condition is not of recent 
date. The reformation was a new 
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era, not to the church alone, but 
to the human mind, and all the 
future interests of man. It was 
the commencement of that eman- 
cipation from force, civil and 
ecclesiastical, which had chained 
down the mind and cramped the 
energies of our race. But from 
the moment the power of mind 
was unchained, it has, like a 
giant, rejoiced to run its race. 

From that day the Bible has 
been the religion of Protestants, 
and fearless free inquiry for the 
most part, their practice; guided 
however by a somewhat jealous 
supervision of their creeds, which 
contain to this day ‘the great 
system of doctrine taught in the 
Holy Scriptures ;’ and if their 
supervision should seem to any to 
have pressed somewhat too closely 
on free inquiry, it was no more 
than what the tendencies to ex- 
cess and the exigencies of the 
opposition may have demanded. 
It is not improbable, however, 
that in New-England, where the 
condition of the church was en- 
tirely changed, and not only pro- 
tection, but the support of law 
was enjoyed, an implicit confidence 
in formularies and civil protection, 
may have occasioned a theology 
of the memory, and an unhar- 
nessing of the mind for intellectual 
action and original investigation, 
and a consequent lassitude and 
carelessness, which may have 
opened the door to the very 
heresies which it was the object 
of the creeds, and the church and 
state, to prevent. For it seems to 
be a point settled by the provi- 
dence of God, that it is only by 
the careful study of the Bible, 
by each generation of ministers 
for themselves, that intellectual 
vigour, and pure and undefiled 
religion, can be maintained on the 
earth. 

The bursting out of Arminianism 
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in New-England, roused up the 
energies of the immortal Edwards 
—the power of whose intellect 
broke in upon the apathy of mind 
which preceded him, and gave an 
impulse to intellectual action, 
which has not ceased to be felt 
with growing power to the pre- 
sent day. Without subverting the 
creeds, he gave to theology the 
illumination, and discrimination, 
and precision of his powerful mind, 
guided by as great an amount of 
meekness and holiness of heart, 
and sound discretion, as were ever 
probably entrusted to man. In 
his train arose successive genera- 
tions of ministers, men of powerful 
and discriminating minds, who 
sustained the light and kept up 
the impulse, which the great master 
spirit had given, and superintended 
the revival which every where 
characterized the Edwardean 
school: whose theology, though 
shaded by circumstantial differ- 
ence, has been comprehensively 
denominated NEw-ENGLAND Dt- 
VINITY. 

We must now turn to another 
cause which has lent a modifying 
influence, both to the theology, 
and the theological sensibilities 
of the nation. It is the instruc- 
tion of the ministry by theological 
seminaries, and the introduction 
of the study of the Bible, without 
reference to any philosophy or 
theory, but that of the language 
of the Bible, interpreted according 
to the established principles of ex- 
position. 

This change has created, and 
justly, a great solicitude, and a 
holy vigilance, which have ren- 
dered ministers and churches more 
alive to what is taught in the 
seminaries, and more easily ex- 
cited to suspicion and alarm, by 
the very appearance of evil. And 
so long as this fear does not cramp 
free inquiry, and a correct exposi- 
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tion of the Bible, it is to be hailed 
as a safeguard, instead of being 
lulled into a false security; for 
while the opportunities of these 
institutions to raise up a learned 
and pious ministry are undoubtedly 
increased, their perversion would 
be proportionably baneful; against 
which a sleepless vigilance of the 
churches is the best, if not the only 
remedy. 

Edwards was undoubtedly one 
of the ablest expositors of the 
Bible, who had ever lived; and 
more than any man who preceded 
him, drew all his arguments, both 
of faith and practice, from that 
sacred fountain. The age of what 
may be denominated the scientific 
interpretation of the Bible, had 
not come, and the habit of its 
interpretation, in some measure, 
by the light of consecrated theories, 
had not entirely passed, when the 
constellation of great and good 
men, the disciples of Edwards, 
left the world for heaven, but left 
behind a generation both of mini- 
sters and churches, strongly in- 
doctrinated in their views. By 
all these the attempt to expound 
the Bible without reference to 
established theories, was, you 
know, feared as an innovation 
which might subvert foundations, 
But for twenty years the doc- 
trines of the Bible, as epitomized 
in our creeds, and illustrated by 
Edwards and his disciples, have 
been passing through this ordeal, 
only to brighten their lustre, and 
arm them with new power upon 
the consciences and hearts of men. 
It may have varied their lights 
and shades a little on some points, 
and pushed a little in advance 
some consequences from acknow- 
ledged premises ; and it may have 
grazed the corners of our several 
theories, and compelled us, some- 
times, perhaps, to take our choice 
of those conflicting propositions, 
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where we had thought prescription 
entitled us to both. But on the 
whole, they have come out, as I 
believe, unchanged, and as gold 
purified, by passing under the 
blazing supervision of the Bible. 

To the preceding causes of ex- 
cited interest in the religious 
public on theological subjects, 
must be added the very great in- 
crease of readers and thinkers by 
the generation of Sabbath school 
teachers and scholars, who have 
at length come into our churches, 
and on the stage of action, as 
well qualified to expound the Bible 
as some generations of ministers 
who have passed away. A new 
reading generation on theological 
subjects is extended and extending 
over the nation, correcting the 
evil which we feared of the de- 
cline of doctrinal discrimination 
by the augmentation of zeal and 
action, and alarming us by that 
extended interest in theology, for 
the production of which we have 
so earnestly preached and prayed. 
Under the influence of Bible 
classes and Sabbath schools are 
rising up a large body of intelli- 
gent laymen, between the clergy 
and the more confiding class of the 
community, occupied in search- 
ing the Scriptures by the best 
lights, and in proving all things, 
to hold fast, and to communicate 
that which is good. 

This, there is reason to hope 
and believe, is the visible begin- 
ning of that government of the 
human intellect and heart by the 
Bible, as read and understood by 
every person, when the knowledge 
of the Lord shall cover the earth 
as the waters cover the sea; when 
unthinking confidence shall cease, 
and a universal understanding and 
heartfelt approbation of the Bible 
shall characterize and bless the 
world. 

I have only to add, that the 
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furious assaults upon all systems 
of evangelical doctrine by learned 
and expert, as well as by ignorant 
and vulgar men, of acute minds 
and native talent, is an ordeal cal- 
culated, and no doubt in provi- 
dence intended, to detect any al- 
loy, and burn up any wood, and: 
hay, and stubble, which we, in 
our unskilfulness, may have min- 
gled with the true materials. An 
assault which, nevertheless, is cal- 
culated to make the truth very 
precious to good men, and to make 
them not only valiant for the truth, 
but pained at parting with some 
materials which may well be 
spared, especially when our very 
errors, consecrated by time, make 
us, as Edwards says, alarmed 
when opinions are presented, 
which are somewhat aside from 
our accustomed mode of thinking. 

In respect to the measures 
which are best adapted to avert 
the evils, and secure the good 
which may attend this providen- 
tial movement of mind and holy 
action, it is plain that we must not 
attempt to stop it. Original in- 
vestigation and free inquiry, by 
fair biblical exposition and argu- 
ment, must go on. It was the 
want of it in the primitive church, 
which left the mind to fall into the 
slumber of ages. It was the re- 
surrection of it which shook the 
papal throne, and is now agitating 
the world with premonitions of that 
earthquake, in which Babylon will 
sink, and principalities and powers 
be brought low, and intellect and 
holiness triumph in the emancipa- 
tion of the world. 

It cannot be stopped, for it is 
of God. It is that action of his 
Spirit and providence on mind, 
which is passing through all na- 
tions, dividing them between the 
doctrines of passive obedience and 
non-resistance to old opinions, and 
the government of the people by 
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their own intelligence, virtues, and 
laws, and which is passing also 
through all churches and all de- 
nominations, dividing them into 
two parts; the one, tenacious to 
the letter of doctrine and forms, 
as they have descended, the other 
guided by the indications of pro- 
vidence, attempting to adapt in- 
struction and action to the exi- 
gencies of the day. And though 
the effort may be environed with 
danger, and attended with some 
mistakes, can there be any doubt 
of its necessity or success? Is 
the past lingering, limited instru- 
mentality, to be made effectual 
by the mere sovereignty of God 
for the conversion of the world ? 
Must there not be new vigour and 
new ardour applied to the work 
of God? And though Satan 
should attempt to ruin the cause 
by excess, when he can no longer 
do it by apathy, must we there- 
fore fall back to the regions of 
frost? Was there ever any great 
movement of the human mind, po- 
litical or religious, without human 
defect? And may we not believe 
that what is now witnessed with 
fear, may, through faith and prayer, 
be hailed with hope as the sign of 
the Son of Man, coming in his 
kingdom with power and glory? 
Do the signs of the times indicate 
as much danger of retrocession 
from the faith to heresy, as is 
apprehended by some most sincere 
and most excellent men? When 
was the interest, in truth, ever 


more intense, the fear of heresy 


greater, watchfulness more wake- 
ful, or the power of truth and the 
Holy Ghost in revivals more ter- 
rible to the powers of darkness? 
And when, since the gospel day, 
were there ever so many minds, 
with such ample means, transfer- 
ring their confidence from human 
theories to the Bible, that they 
may learn to do the divine will, 


and know the doctrines which be 
of God? 

And when we consider that, in 
all the departments of God’s won- 
der-working providence, the march 
is evidently onward: in temper- 
ance, in Bibles, in tracts and their 
distribution, in Sabbath schools, 
in Bible classes, and domestic 
and foreign missions, and revivals, 
(though we should not cease to 
watch and pray that by our very 
prosperity we enter not into temp- 
tation through a false security ;) 
may we not hope that the com- 
bined influence of truth and ac- 
tion is falling with such light and 

ower on public sentiment, as will 
eave scant materials for heresy, 
on any middle ground between 
evangelical Christianity and open 
infidelity. To me, it appears that 
the time for heresy, baptized with 
Christian names, is short, and its 
departure at hand. 

Still it becomes us to guard 
against the immemorial and always 
abortive effort to secure the entire 
agreement of good men, on those 
various topics which are not vital 
to the system. This has always 
been the debateable ground in the 
church, and the theatre of the 
enemy's triumph. The fundamen- 
tal doctrines of the personality of 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, in 
one divine essence; the fall of 
man, and the universal and entire 
depravity of the race as the conse- 
quence; the incarnation and death 
of the Son of God as a propitia- 
tion for sin, to sustain the law and 
reclaim to holiness and favour the 
guilty ; the doctrine of regenera- 
tion by the sovereign and special 
influence of the Holy Spirit, and 
justification bythe merits of Christ, 
through faith, and several others, 
are so plain, as that all who have 
pretended to belong to the great 
evangelical body have in all ages 
held them: while on other points of 
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no small importance, but notvital to 
the system, there have always ex- 
isted shades of difference, and al- 
ways divisions, and subdivisions 
subdivided, just in proportion as 
the effort has been invidiously 
pressed for entire agreement. Es- 
pecially when, in the heat of zeal, 
these secondary pvints are made 

rimary and fundamental, and the 
invidious epithet of heretic is 
thrown back and forth, till the 
temper is chafed, and the meaning 
of language is confounded, and 
fear is excited, and confidence is 
undermined, and anger at inju- 
rious treatment is roused, and par- 
ties inspired with mutual suspicion 
are formed, and occupied with 
plans for mutual counteraction,— 
then indeed has the glory departed, 
and the enemy triumphed. 

Nor is sincerity in the begin- 
ning any more a safeguard against 
these evils, than it is a justifica- 
tion of them; for who does not 
know that close upon the confines 
of honest zeal for the truth, lie the 
territories of twilight and suspi- 
cion, and fear, and imagination, 
with its magnifiers, and whisper- 
ings, and rumours, by which the 
enemy drives the friends of Christ 
against one another, and employs 
them in their panic to maim, and 
impede, and beat down one ano- 
ther, more injuriously to the cause 
of Christ, than by any other means 
it could possibly be done. 

The strength of the church de- 
pends on concentrated action, and 
this, like credit in the mercantile 
world, depends on confidence. 
Whatever, therefore, propagates 
suspicion and distrust among bre- 
thren, who have long felt and 
acted together, scatters the Lord’s 
host, and breaks their power; as 
the failure of great capitalists in 
cities, destroys for a time, com- 
mercial confidence, and sends out 
alarm and paralyzes business. 
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There is no engine against 
which the good man is more de- 
fenceless than the setting in upon 
him, like a mist from the ocean, 
of fear and suspicion ; and though, 
if in patience he possess his soul, 
he will live it down: there is no= 
thing so provoking to the tempera- 
ment of the old man, or the graces 
of the new;—nothing which in- 
flicts on human sensibilities so 
deep a wound, rouses in depraved 
nature such indignation, or draws 
such an impassable gulf between 
very friends, as unmerited suspi- 
cion; or is more efficacious to 
turn aside, if it were possible, the 
very elect toheresy. And hence, it 
has always come to pass, that 
when the friends of Christ united, 
have become too powerful for the 
wicked one, it has been his expe- 
dient to ease himself of his adver- 
saries by dividing them. 

But admonished as we have 
been by the past, we shall not be 
permitted, I trust, to fall into the 
snare and condemnation of the 
devil; for should we, what a 
movement of intellect, of charitable 
institutions, and of revivals, would 
be stopped, and what a wreck 
would ensue of prosperity already 
achieved, and of hopes on the- 
confines of fulfilment. 

I must repeat, that there are 
some truths so plainly revealed, 
that no man who denies them can 
give evidence of piety, or have a 
claim to admission to any church, 
whose object it is to propagate 
and defend them. But, on other 
points which are not fundamental 
to the revealed system, and which 
fade into relative minuteness by al- 
most imperceptible gradations, until 
the human mind shall be made so 
capacious that it can take in and 
compare, at one steady cotempora- 
neous view, all the parts and rela- 
tions of a complicated system, 
and all its evidence; and the tem- 
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peraments, and habits of educa- 
tion, and hearts, and passions, and 
interests, and circumstances of 
men shall become so much alike, 
as to bring the truth before all minds 
exactly through the same medium, 
and in the same condition and pre- 
paration for calm and correct 
judgment; and until the ablest ju- 
rists, with the law and the evidence 
and the argument on both sides be- 
fore them, and without interest to 
bias or passion to blind, can be 
brought to see and decide alike, itis 
not to be expected that good men, 
though ever so good, and ever so 
orthodox, can be drawn, or driven, 
into an exact agreement, on the 
relatively minor points of theo- 
logy. 

I must now add, that all hope 
of perfect agreement by dint of 
controversy is taken away. I 
never had any confidence on this 
subject, and every year of my life 
has deepened the conviction, that 
controversy among friends is not 
the way for them to grow in grace, 
or knowledge, or brotherly love, 
or peace and joy in the Holy 
Ghost. There may be instances 
when, in self-defence, it may be-~ 
come indispensable, as the lesser 
of two evils; and a few men may 
possibly be found with grace 
enough to give and take without 
detriment. But [ desire to bless 
God, that I have never as yet 
been placed in circumstances of 
such temptation, and pray fervent- 
ly that I never may be. For the 
Bible itself, and its great and fun- 
damental doctrines, which expe- 
rience evinces to be indispensable 
to the work of the Spirit in the 
great change of human character 
from sin to holiness, I would stand 
ever in my lot and contend ear- 
nestly for the faith. But against 
my brethren, my well-beloved 


friends, I fear to lift up the spear. 
I fear for myself, I fear for them, 
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and I fear for the cause. In the 
record of the past, is it not more 
than doubtful, whether the evil of 
such controversy has not, in the 
great majority of instances, over- 
balanced the good ? 

The great points in which 
Baxter and Owen agreed, shine 
down upon us in mingled radiance 
in their works, but which of us has 
been benefited by the controver- 
sies in which they spent their time 
and wasted their strength? 

But especially, since contro- 
versy has gone down to the news- 
paper, and the arena is the nation, 
and so much has appeared already 
of the frailties and sins of good 
men, for which Chrtstianity and 
all her friends, beyond the wind 
of the commotion, have blushed 
and wept—ought we not, thus 
admonished, to be slow in put- 
ting on the harness? We need 
attraction and approximation, but 
controversy creates repellency, 
and increases our distance: we 
need patience, but it increases our 
sensitiveness—meekness, but it 
creates excitement. The truth is 
beautiful and powerful in its sym- 
metrical proportions and delicate 
shades, which controversy is apt 
to destroy, and to throw out points 
in opposite extremes, around 
which a feverish heat gathers, by 
the vitality diverted from other 
parts; while all between lan- 
guishes, or is neglected, or trodden 
down. The truths of the gospel, 
like the prescriptions of the phy- 


‘sician, need to be rightly divided, 


and a portion given to every man 
in due season ;—but by the spirit 
of controversy, we are liable to 
prescribe the same portions in all 
seasons, to all patients, in the 
same quantities, to the neglect of 
the various symptoms of the dis- 
ease, and indications of cure. 

I am perfectly aware that no 
general rules can be prescribed to 
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reconcile those different shades of 
thought which result from free 
inquiry. But of one thing I am 
satisfied, and that is, that con- 
troversy between brethren ought 
never to commence without the 
intervention of a friendly con- 
ference, to ascertain, first of all, 
whether they do in fact differ, and 
wherein they differ, and whether 
the points of difference are of 
sufficient magnitude to justify a 
public discussion, with all its lia- 
bilities to evil. 

This single precaution would, 
in my opinion, prevent most dis- 
putes; and why should good men 
waste their strength, and endanger 
their spirits, and divert and agitate 
the public mind, only to discover 
that, for the most part, they are 
agreed; that in some things they 
misunderstood ove another, that 
they differ but on few points, and 
thase such as might have been 
safely let alone! Years of con- 
troversy between ourselves would 
not have produced, I am per- 
suaded, so desirable a result as 
the few short interviews we have 
recently had. 

Should there be found points of 
difference,demanding public discus- 
sion, touching matters not funda- 
mental, they ought to be distinctly 
recognised as such, that, however 
important, they shall occasion no 
breach of charity, and no suspicion 
of heresy. A _ vigilant eye is 
doubtless to be kept open on the 
tendencies of things, but it can 
never be wise to plunge into actual 
hostilities to prevent possible evils. 
Sufficient to the day is the evil 
thereof. 

There is another point, on 
which, I doubt not, our views will 
accord ; and that is, that we should 
carefully avoid the drawing of 
exact lines, and the formation of 
parties, to sway theological opinion 
by other means than those of fra- 





ternal intercourse and fair argu. 
ment; an influence which should 
always be preserved in the church 
of God, while other and injurious 
influences pass away. 

I cannot doubt that I under- 
stand the principles and shades of 
difference which are comprehended 
within the limits of evangelical or- 
thodoxy. And while I admit, as 
I believe all do, the liability of 
human nature to extremes, and the 
propriety of vigilance, and, in 
some form, of discussion, which 
may try our views, and secure the 
safe and judicious balance of the 
system; I am still persuaded, 
though some men much better than 
myself may think otherwise, that 
there are among evangelical men 
no differences in principle on any 
fundamental point, and no shades 
of difference which do not admit 
of an easy and peaceful compre- 
hension within the acknowledged 
limits of sound orthodoxy; and 
that nothing is needed to bring 
out the most cheering evidence 
of the fact but time, patience, kind 
explanations, and brotherly love; 
while nothing is so much to be 
feared as a hasty commitment, and 
a controversial spirit, which in a 
moment may tangle, inextricably, 
the skein, whose thread, with a 
little patience, God would help us 
to unwind with perfect ease. O 
that he would preserve us, my 
brother, and all whom we love! 
that the generations to come, when 
they read of our perils, may witness 
our deliverance, and give glory to 
God. 

You can easily perceive, that 
with my present views, I would 
not trast myself in a controversy 
with my Christian brethren for 
the specific defence of any par- 
ticular point on which we may 
differ. But 1 am willing and even 
desirous, if it should meet your 
approbation, of going over some of 
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the topics of supposed difference, 
for the purpose of a calm com- 
parison of our particular views, 
that we may perceive, as I pre- 
sume we shall do, our general 
agreement, and that we may avail 
ourselves of each other's expe- 
rience and most matured thoughts, 
without the forms, and responsi- 
bilities, and temptations of a po- 
lemic discussion. 

I may not be able to fulfil my 
own expectation, and the results 
may fall far short of my hopes, 
and my devout supplication to 
God. But 80 paiatdl ase my con- 
victions of the consequences now 
of a chafing controversy, that, 
without making an attempt for 
peace, I could not carry with me, 
to another field of labour,* the 
testimony of a good conscience ;— 
and, should my efforts fail, I had 
much rather fall a sacrifice on the 
altar of peace, than to triumph in 


an angry controversy amid the 
ruins of the church. 

May the Lord grant us that 
wisdom from above, of which we 
both, I trust, feel the need, and 
the promise of which, I doubt not, 
we endeavour daily to lay hold 
upon; and may the Lord Jesus 
Christ hold us in his right hand, 
and make us radiant, instead of 
wandering stars; and unite with 
ourselves the whole household of 
faith in that charity which is the 
bond of perfectness—till all symp- 
toms of painful disagreement shall 
disappear, and all our discussions 
eventuate in a resolution of holy 
forces, which shall throw the wa- 
ters of life into one channel, full 
and clear as crystal, and resistless 
as that river above, which flows 
from the throne of God, and the 
Lamb. 

LYMAN BEECHER. 
Boston, June, 1832. 





THE VALUE OF AN ACQUAINTANCE WITH THE EVIDENCES OF 
CHRISTIANITY ILLUSTRATED. 


Luke xxiv. 24.— And certain of them which were with us went to the sepulchre, 


and found it even so as the women had said. 


ONE occasion of error in religion 
is a readiness to believe without evi- 
dence, and another opposite cause 
of delusion is a disposition not to 
believe upon evidence. The former 
of these evils is proof of an im- 
becile mind; the latter, of a pre- 
judiced judgment: the one gene- 
rates superstition, the other pro- 
motes scepticism and infidelity. 
The two species of evidence 
which claim our regard are, 1. 
The evidence arising from credible 
testimony; and 2. The evidence 
arising toni personal experience, 
These, when combined, as in the 
passage of Scripture on which the 
present remarks are founded, have 
an irresistible influence in pro- 


” 


ducing conviction of the truth. 
—The pious women who visited 
our Lord’s sepulchre had returned 
and testified of his resurrection; and, 
after receiving their witness, the 
disciples went themselves, and be- 
came personally persuaded of the 
fact. We have here an illustra- 
tion of the process, by which the 
human mind is led from outward 
attestation to inward experience, 
and so to the full confirmation and 
assurance of faith. Not that this 
process is always the same in point 
of arrangement; on the contrary, 
the order of its parts is frequently 
reversed, and we find individuals, 
in many instances, savingly im- 
pressed and enlightened by the 





* Dr. Beecher here refers, we presume, to his intended removal to Cincinnati, Ohio, 
where he is to occupy the Theological Chair in the Lane Seminary. 
N. 8S. NO. 94. 
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matter of revealed truth, before 
their attention has been at all di- 
rected to the grounds on which its 
authenticity and authority rest, a 
consideration of which alone can 
solve the doubts and seal the con- 
fidence of those who reason on 
the question of credibility. 

The believer who has no plea 
for his faith, nor any reason of the 
hope that is in him, but, that he 
possesses the one and enjoys the 
other, may be truly pious and un- 
affectedly happy in his simplicity ; 
but the intelligent Christian, who 
has investigated, and is able to 
defend the outworks of his re- 
ligious belief, has an immense ad- 
vantage, an incalculable supe- 
riority, on every occasion of con- 
flict, not only with the enemies of 
the Gospel from without, but with 
the array of sceptical suggestions 
that may arise to assail his mind 
from within. 

No small benefit would be likely 
to accrue from the practice, on the 
part of ministers of the Gospel, of 
putting questions to the younger 
members of their flocks concern- 
ing the grounds of their belief, or, 
in. other words, the credibility of 
Divine revelation. ‘‘ What reason 
have you to think that the Chris- 
tian religion is not a cunningly 
devised fable ?” said the Rev. 
to a young female friend, who 
had made a profession of faith. 
‘*T am not aware,” she replied, 
** that there is any other way of 
judging on that subject than by 
the criterion expressed by our 
Lord in the words, John vii. 17, 
‘ If any man will do his will (that 
sent me) he shall know of the doc- 
trine, whether it be of God, or 
whether I speak of myself.’” 
* Bat how,” rejoined the minister, 
‘can our receiving the doctrine 
afford any evidence of its truth ?” 
«* It appears to me,” said the zeal- 
ous young convert, ‘that the expe- 





rience of the truth in our own hearts 
is powerfully convincing of its 
Divine origin; and it is in this 
sense I take the words of the same 
Evangelist, in his first epistle, 
(v. 10,) ‘ He that believeth on the 
Son hath the witness in himself,’ 
and soon.” ‘* Will you tell me,” 
said the minister, ‘‘ what you un- 
derstand by ‘the witness in him- 
self?”” “TI think,” replied the 
young disciple, ‘‘it must signif 

the inward persuasion of the nla, 
that the record which he has be- 
lieved is true.—Is it not; so?” 
“‘ That is worthy of consideration,” 
he mildly observed; “ But, I 
suppose you will admit, that we 
are liable to errors in judgment, and 
subject to imbibe false impressions; 
and if so, how can you be as- 
sured, that your inward persuasion 
is warranted and well founded?” 
“It appears to me,” said the 
young lady, ‘that your remark is 
strictly applicable to matters of 
human reason, but that in reference 
to the Holy Spirit’s enlightening and 
convincing influences, there can be 
no danger of our being misled,” 
‘«* Assuredly,” rejoined the amia- 
ble pastor, ‘ all must be right if 
our inward persuasions are in ac- 
cordance with the word and spirit 
of God. But, not to insist, that 
the Divine Spirit is often injured 
by having ascribed to his agency 
many enthusiastic feelings and 
positive persuasions, which, in 
reality, have no higher origin than 
nervous susceptibility, combined 
with physical excitement—I say, 


not to insist on this, do you not 


think, in sober judgment, that the 
truth of God must rest for its sub- 
stantiation, on evidence of a kind 
less liable to mistake on our part, 
and less open to suspicion on the 
part of the unconvinced? The 
argument which you, my young 
friend, would adduce, is satisfactory 
to your own mind: be itso. But, 
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would it convince the unbeliever ? 
Would it place Christianity on its 
proper standing, above the objec- 
tions of the caviller, and silence 
the scornings of the would-be infi- 
del, and shield even a pious mind 
from the fiery darts that Satan 
knows how to aim at our faith in a 
season of mental gloom and sad- 
ness?” ‘*] see,” said the intelli- 
gent catechumen, from whose eyes 
a veil seemed to be taken away, the 
removal of which opened to her 
astonished mind a view of some 
deeply interesting paths of inves- 
tigation, hitherto untrodden, be- 
cause unknown,—‘‘ I see what 
you mean, and am convinced that 
there must be stronger anchorage 
for the King’s fleet than my little 
boat requires on a sunny morning. 
But, to be serious, I confess my 


entire ignorance of the subject to 
which you have directed my at- 
tention. And now, Sir, since you 
have kindly awakened my mind to 
examine more philosophically into 
the grounds of our holy faith, will 
you further oblige me by guiding 
my researches.” The minister did 
so: he took down from his book- 
shelves Dr. Chalmers’ excellent 
volume on the Evidences of Chris- 
tianity ; also Douglass’s Criterion ; 
and these were followed in due time 
by the loan of other standard works. 
Of the above conversation our 
female friend has been known, in 
after life, to speak with emotions 
of gratitude, on account of the im- 
pulse which it was the means of 
giving to her half dormant spirit, 
and the valuable results of which 
she has been happily conscious. 





DEFENCE OF CONGREGATIONAL NONCONFORMITY, IN REPLY 
TO A WRITER IN THE CHRISTIAN REMEMBRANCER. 


In the Christian Remembrancer, or the Churchman’s Miscellany for Jane, there 
appeared a long article of more than ten pages, under the title of The System and 
Practice of Congregational Dissent unfavourable to Religion, and signed, “‘A Churchman 
from conviction.” This new convert, or his friends, took some pains to circulate this 
paper, by sending the magazine, before its formal publication, to several individuals 
connected with the Congregational body. We are convinced that this masked 
traducer of his former associates, would not attempt, in his own proper person, to 
establish the truth of his very uncandid accusations before any of the indi- 
viduals whom he thus favoured with his anonymous effusions. As it is, however, 
we opine that he now understands the saying of Solomon, “ He that is first in his 
own cause seemeth just: but his neighbour cometh and searcheth him.” For an 
able writer in the Patriot newspaper has in three letters “ searched him” and his 
ungenerous statements, with a severity which his recklessness of truth and justice 
demanded. 

As the attack has been made in a work which, by its form and objects, will 
a permanence which no newspaper can command, we feel happy to reprint, by the 
consent of their author, these letters in reply, being persuaded that those of our 
readers who have already perused them, will be happy to have them together ina 
permanent form, and those who have not seen them will enjoy the conviction and 
exposure which the writer has provoked, and may be induced to patronize the 
journal from which they are extracted, and which deserves the best sapport of the 
dissenting community.—EpitTors. 





No. I, 

Sirn,—A paper having appeared 
under the above ominous start- 
ling title in a certain high-church 
publication, I must beg the favour 
of afew of your columns, to reply 


to it. I do not know that it would 

be wise often to notice the ephe- 

meral attacks made on our princi- 

ples in such quarters; but, now 

and then, articles of such concen- 

trated slander and malice appear, 
4G2 
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as justify a departure from this 
rule. Itis not to be inferred, that 
because they are anonymous, they 
are harmless; or that because 
they occupy but little space, they 
are therefore overlooked. They 
often derive from these very qua- 
lities an increased power of mis- 
chief. We are not to forget that 
the most deadly poison may lurk 
in the asp or the scorpion, as well 
as in the rattle-snake, An animal 
may not be inaoxious because it is 
contemptible, 

It is true, indeed, that attack 
and reply are not the most digni- 
fied ms of carrying on contro- 
versy; but I am by no means 
convinced that it is not the most 
useful. A systematic exposition 
of principles and opinions, stretch- 
ing over a bulky volume, may 
have greater charms for the hard 
thinker ; but the “ hard thinkers” 
form a wretched minority of man- 
kind. It is the system of reply 
and rejoinder which, by enlivening 
controversy and exciting the at- 
tention, makes the deepest impres- 
sion on the memory; not to men- 
tion that it is the fairest method, 
as it allows each disputant to state 
his views as strongly as he can, 
and to do—what his opponent will 
rarely do—justice to his own ar- 
guments. 

The article in question, Sir, is 
well deserving of your attention on 
several grounds: it bears the marks 
of elaborate preparation; it deals 
largely in those convenient substi- 
tutes for facts—distortion and mis- 
representation; however devoid of 
reasoning, it is dangerous from its 
sophistry ; and what it wants in 
argument it makes up by ill-will. 

urther still: the opinions of 


this writer will have the greater 
weight with our opponents, as he 
P to have been once a 


** Dissenter,” “a member of a 
Dissenting Church for many 
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years,” one who has had ample 
and various means of observation, 
and who is now (bappy man) “a 
Churchman from conviction.” 
say his opinions will, from this 
circumstance, carry greater weight 
with our opponents, but certainly 
not with Dissenters; simply be- 
cause we know, that of all men 
an apostate is least to be trusted. 
Instinctively suspicious lest others 
should disbelieve his sincerity ; 
anxious to put his conversion be- 
yond a doubt; he usually becomes 
an ultra of the party whose opi- 
pions he adopts. He seems to 
take an unnatural pleasure in re- 
pues the opinions he once 
eld as absurd as possible,—at the 
farthest conceivable remove from 
truth and common sense ; forgettin 
that he is taking the surest met 
of bringing his own judgment into 
disrepute, and of inducing his new 
friends to ask the question, ‘If 
these opinions are indeed so des- 
titute of plausible argument—so 
utterly ridiculous—what can we 
think of Ais judgment who was so 
long deluded by them?” The 
momentum which he acquires in 
his transition from the body to 
which he once belonged, usually 
carries him to the farthest extreme 
of that he embraces. 

Our friend tells us that he is a 
Churchman from conviction, This 
is rather an ambiguous expression. 
He may have become a church- 
man from the conviction that it was 
his interest to become such—a 
conjecture which we think by no 
means improbable. Supposing, 
however, that our author means 
that he was actually vanquished 
by argument—a conquest which 
we should suppose by no means 
difficult whatever set of opinions 
he encumbered by his advocacy, 
it proves nothing. It is not 
strong arguments alone that make 
proselytes~—weak heads have, at 
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least, as much to do with changes 
of opinion. 

A Churchman from conviction ! 
Conviction may be owing to so 
many causes, that it of itself proves 
nothing, either as to the truth of 
any system, or the intellectual 
strength of him who embraces it. 
It is sometimes the fruit of per- 
spicacity and candour; some- 
times of stupidity or interest: in 
one it proceeds from a ready ap- 
preciation of sound argument; in 
another, from sheer incapacity to 
unravel sophistry. To which class 
of converts my author belongs 
will be pretty manifest by the 
time I have done with him. In 
the mean time, I have only to say, 
may we be spared such ‘* Dissen- 
ters from conviction.” A score of 
such converts would half ruin us. 

He intimates, too, when he has 
quietly finished his long catalogue 
of calumnies, that if he cannot 
hope to escape the charge of bi- 
gotry (he could despair of nothing 
if he could hope for this), he can 
= say he ee striven against 
such feelings watchfully and ear- 
nestly! Suppose we believe him 
—what then? Why, we are dri- 
ven to the melancholy reflection, 
—‘* How inveterate, how invin- 
cible must be his prejudices, who, 
after such strenuous efforts to be 
charitable, has utterly failed in 
being so!” 

Before closing with my oppo- 
nent, I must beg to remind your 
readers of the true grounds of the 
controversy between the Church 
and ourselves. It is not whether 
Dissent is free from defects—aye 
orno. That there are defects at- 
taching to that, and every system 
of church-polity, is universally ad- 
mitted: the question is, whether 
these defects are greater than those 
of the system we abandon in fa- 
vour of it; whether, admitting the 
evils of Dissent to be both nume- 
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rous and important, they are not 
less than those of a church esta- 
blishment ; especially such an es- 
tablishment as the Church of 
England. It is not a question 
of aye or no, but of more or less. 
Our author, however, has quite 
forgotten alteram partem. The 
Church is kept sedulously out of 
view. 

This, then, is the question, sup- 
posing our author’s statements 
to be borne out by facts. Even 
on the mh ange of their truth, 
therefore, he has only prosecuted, 
to any practical purpose, the half 
of his argument. But we utterly 
deny the premises on which he has 
founded his calumnies, I propose 
to show, first, that he has, in many 
instances, stated what is absolutely 
untrue ; secondly, that in others, he 
has been guilty of gross exaggera- 
tion ; thirdly, that he bas indulged 
in the most palpably inconsequen- 
tial reasoning; and fourthly, I 
shall attempt to do what he, for 
very substantial reasons, has left 
undone—institute a comparison 
between congregational Dissent 
and the church in those very points 
in which he represents the former 
as chiefly defective. This and 
this only will enable us to judge 
to which side the preponderance 
of advantages belong. 

But I must not at present tres- 
pass farther on the patience of 

our readers. You shall hear 
rom me again next week. 

Yours, &c. R. 


No. II 


Sir,—In prosecution of the line 
of argument [ have struck out for 
myself, I proceed to show, that 
this Churchman from conviction, 
has, in many instances, asserted 
what is absolutely untrue. These 
instances are so numerous, that one 
can hardly believe our conscien- 
tious Churchman was once a “ Dis- 
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senter,” or ‘* had ample opportu- 
nity for observation,” or ‘‘ was for 
many years a member of a Dis- 
senting church.” One thing is 
clear, either that he is grossly 
ignorant on the points on which he 

ogmatizes, or that he artfully mis- 
represents them. I shall content 
myself with showing, that either 
the one or the other is the fact, 
leaving it to your readers to de- 
cide whether it springs from want 
of knowledge or want of principle, 
There is an assertion of Ris, how- 
ever, which may possibly aid them 
io arriving at the right conclusion ; 
it is, that ‘* he was educated in all 
the prejudices of Dissent.” I am 
quite sure that he was never edu- 
cated in its principles; and it may 
be. not amiss to inform him, that 
something more than prejudice is 
required to give a correct view of 
any set of opinions, or to deliver a 
cole judgment on their wisdom or 
their folly—Our author first at- 
tempts to prove, that the affairs of 
congregational dissent are in a 
very languishing condition. In 
part proof of this, he tells us, that 

* An unequivocal proof is afforded by 
the amount of the funds collected an- 
nually for missio purposes. In the 
societies conn with the Church, 
those funds have increased enormously. 
Methodism, the poorest of all sects, has 
displayed a steady annual advance. But 
the Baptist mission has made no progress ; 
and that of the Independents has de- 
clined one-fifth.” 

Supposing the statements here 
strictly correct—as they are par- 
tially true—I shall have oppor- 
tunity of showing, under the head 
of inconsequential reasoning, the 
real, and to any one but “ our 
Churchman from conviction”—the 
very obvious reasons to which such 
facts are to be attributed. But I 
am at present only engaged with 
facts. Now what will our readers 
think, when I tell them that the 
Church Missionary Society’s last 





accounts, in which he represents 
such an enormous increase, pre- 
sent a more serious deficiency than 
those of any other Society? Its 
report states an excess of expen- 
diture over income of about £6000, 
and aa actual falling off in con. 
tributions of £5000. On the other 
hand—the funds of the Indepen- 
dent or London Missionary Socie- 
ty have never declined one-fifth, nor 
is there even now a deficiency of so 
much as one-tenth of their stated 
contributions. One year, indeed, 
their receipts altogether amounted 
to more than £46,000; but if my 
author has known any thing of the 
accounts of this Society, he would 
have known that £6000 of that 
sum were raised by an extraordi- 
nary effort, to meet an extraordi- 
nary emergency; and that the ave- 
rage of the Society’s income for 
some years has not much exceeded 
£40,000. Now to what do the 
last year’s contributions amount? 
Why to £35,000. So that, after 
deducting from the £40,000 that 
property of the Society (amounting 
to between 13 and £1400) which 
is not included in the contributions, 
there has only been a deficiency 
of £4000, or about a tenth of the 
annual income. 

But, in order that we may form 
a still more accurate judgment of 
our author’s powers of reasoning 
and accuracy of statement, we beg 
to subjoin the following accounts 
of the receipts of the two Societies 
for several years successively ;—~ 
The income of the Church 

Missionary Society for 

the year ending March 

31, 1829, according to £. »s, d, 

their Report, was.----- 53,462 12 1 
For the year ending March, 

. 47,328 17 


0 
UBB] cccrcecceecseses 46,584 16 7 
For the year ending March, 

1888. (Vie. veveece 40,751 18 0 
Altogether a fall, in three years, of 
£13,000! |! ' ‘ 
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The income of the London 

Missionary Society, for 

the year ending March 

1829, (including £1294 

16s. 4d, towards former 

deficiency), was--+++-+ 41,803 2 11 
For the year ending March, 

1830 (including £1661.9s. 

11d. towards deficiency) 48,226 0 2 
For the year ending March, 

ROBB is 00> e¢-cnedeneas 41,590 3 6 
For the year ending March, 

BD ep ccccecccece +++ 35,450 0 0 

Of which deficiency £2470 oc- 
curs in legacies; leaving about 
£3500 deficiency in the ordinary 
subscriptions and donations. 

For this temporary fluctuation 
in the funds of a public institu- 
tion, for which so many and sufli- 
cient causes may be assigned, no- 
thing less, it seems, than the sup- 
position. that Dissent is in its mor- 
tal struggle, willaccount!! Well 
may we exclaim 
“ Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere 

causas !” 
But again, 

“ Methodism has been its grand ad- 
versary; gathering in multitudes of 
those who otherwise would have been 
Dissenters, and receiving a large portion 
of its seceders.” 

As to the increase of Methodism 
by secessions from Dissent, we 
may safely appeal to any who are 
at all acquainted either with the 
one party or the other for the refu- 
tation of this statement ; they will 
bear witness that it is a case of 
very rare. occurrence. As to the 
other part of his assertion, that 
the Wesleyans snatch up those 
“who would have been Dissen- 
ters,"—I know not whether the 
logician or the prophet here shines 
most conspicuously in our versa- 
tile author. Let it be recollected 
that he is trying to prove that Dis- 
sent is on the decline; and he 
proves it by showing that a great 
many who were never Dissenters 
have become Wesleyan Metho- 
dists. It would have been more 
logical, I should think, to infer 
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that the Church was on the decline; 
as it is from the thoughtless and 
licentious who infest her promis- 
cuous communion that Wesleyan- 
ism usually swells its ranks, How 
our author came to know that the 
‘* would have been Dissenters” 
cannot divine. I venture to say, 
however, that it was by a process 
of proof, at least as strong as that 
which transformed him into a 
«* Churchman from conviction,” 

“The advocate of republican princi- 
ples in church government, natu ex- 
tends them to civil institutions ; thus 
every consistent Dissenter becomes a de- 
mocrat in politics.”, 

I thought I had known something 
of Dissenters, and that, too, pretty 
extensively; but as 1 only know 
two or three among them at all 
favourable to republican or demo- 
cratic institutions, and yet cannot 
doubt the accuracy of our guondam 
Dissenter, I suppose, after all, the 
great body of Dissenters must be 
Churchmen in disguise! When 
shall we see them “ Churchmen 
from conviction ?” 

“ Indeed, we too often see its ministers 
commit, unreproved, the indecency of 
taking a leading part in public political 
meetings.” 

Here correct a slight erratum ;— 
read Clergymen instead of Dis- 
senting Ministers, and it will be 
all right. 

* Happily its politics 
the most ince Leg of ites eieeen Som 
the advocate of a conscientious obedience 
to constituted authorities, though he may 
continue nominally a Dissenter, will have 
relinquished the fundamental principles 
of Dissent.” 

This confirms my previous 
theory; as the great body of Dis. 
senters are undoubtedly loyal, and 
as our author has proved, that if 
really Dissenters, they must be 
seditious democrats—they are, 
after all, only nominal Dissenters, 
or in other words, Churchmen in 
disguise ! 
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“« Nor is liberty of conscience a princi- 

e of Dissent, however Dissenters may 

startled at the assertion.” 

_ Do not be alarmed, Sir Para- 
dox; after what we have already 
heard, we are not at all startled at 
any thing. We are so used, as 
Daniel O‘ Rourke says, to all kinds 
of enchantment, that we are not, 
in the slightest degree, surprised at 
your most wondrous feats in false- 

ood, Something, indeed, even 
Hume, that base apologist of ty- 
ranny, says, about the Indepen- 
dents being the first who acted 
upon the great principles of reli- 
gious liberty—but let that pass. 
As our author truly says, Dissen- 
ters have rarely had an opportu- 
nity of chowing what they would 
do; so complete is the monopoly 
of tyranny which the Church has 
maintained, 

*€ In the only place where Dissent en- 
j tical infinence,—the South Sea 

—we see its ministers exercising 
a despotic control over their followers ; 
while they sanction, according to the 
testimony of their own historian, the pu- 
nishment of idolatry by the law, and its 
suppression by the sword.” 

This is a perfect specimen of 
the cool, grave, imposing manner 
in which our Churchman makes 
the most unfounded assertions— 
never troubling himself—not he, 
about names, dates, references, 
statistics, or any thing else. His 

dizit is to establish every 
ing. On he goes with the most 
unabashed effrontery—sticking at 
nothing—repeuting of nothing. 
“ By their own historian,” he evi- 
dently means Mr. Ellis; now we 
defy him to point out any passage 
which justi this insolent and 
gratuitous calumny. 

“ The first of these is the practice so 
universal +o Dissenters of associa- 

almost exclusively with persons of 
their own wasion. Indeed, Christian 
Wberality i a plan to which the soil of 
dissent is eminently unfavourable. 

“ A far more serious evil is, the very 
low importance Dissenters attach to prin- 





ciple. Nor is this indifference to . 
ciple confined to the minor points of doc- 
trine which form the distinction between 
orthodox sects. The ministers of the 
three denominations in and around Lon- 
+  peeee the Socinians to their fellow- 
ship.” 

We can safely leave these pas- 
sages to neutralize one another, 
Unhappy Dissenters, to be at once 
too exclusive and too liberal— 
without any principle, and with 
too much! ! 

Such are a few of the many gross 
misrepresentations which our au- 
thor has packed as closely as pos- 
sible into a paper of about seven 
octavo pages. I must leave other 
and far more glaring instances, for 
my next. [In the mean time, I 
only ask—and I wish the question 
to be borne in mind by your 
readers throughout the whole of 
this controversy—what weight shall 
be attached to the opinions of a 
man, who is either so profound 
ignorant of the state of Dio a 
who so wilfully mi mts it? 
One must be true—he may take his 
choice of the alternatives, The 
first is almost incompatible with 
his having been really a Dissenter ; 
the second is quite worthy of a 
“ Churchman from conviction.” 

Lam, Your's, &c. 


No. IIT. 


Sir,—QOne more short letter will 
bring me to the end—not of the 
misrepresentations of the “ Charch- 
man from conviction,” which are 
indeed inexhaustible—but of those 
which I deem it important to 
notice. 

Fully prepared as I was to hear 
anything {rom the lips of such an 
oracle, I will freely acknowledge 
that even I was startled by the 


following passage :— 

* Dissenters are not more contami- 
nated by their familiar intercourse with 
heresy, than they are bewildered with 
their own doctrines. The creed they 
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profess is Calvinism. What this creed 
really is, may be learnt from the Lam- 
beth Articles, which the Nonconformist 
divines proposed, at the Hampton Court 
conference, to add to the Articles of the 
Church.” 

He then gives these celebrated 
articles at length, and assuming 
that Calvinism is identical with 
them, proceeds to indulge in a very 
furious tirade against the Geneva 
Reformer, and to show what 
wretches they must be who dare to 
adopt his doctrines. 

ow we will venture to say 
there is nothing to match the in- 
solence and the falsehood of this 
representation in the whole history 
of polemics. He knows very well 
—we will not believe he is igno- 
rant of the fact—nay, we are sure 
he cannot be, if he has really had 
the intercourse with Dissenters he 
affects to have had,—that the bulk 
of modern Dissenters are moderate 
Calvinists; that they hold the 
same doctrinal sentiments with the 
evangelical clergy of the Church 
of England; and that they re- 
nounce the Lambeth Articles, 
There are, undoubtedly, a few 
Antinomians amongst Dissenters, 
just as there are a few also in the 
church; but in each communion 
they are a most insignificant 
minority. The only difference be- 
tween the two cases is, that the 
Antinomians, as well as other 
heretics, who are in the church, 
are there in spite of oaths and 
subscriptions; whereas Dissenters 
have never been so absurd as to 
attempt to obtain an uniformity 
of sentiment; worthless, even if 
obtained, because merely nominal ; 
and yet worthless as it is, pur- 
chased at the exorbitant price of 
the most jesuitical evasions and 
subterfuges, and even the most 
barefaced perjury. But again, 
does not this writer know that 
Dissenters call no man master, 
and subscribe to no creed? What 
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right has he, then, to say, that 
they adopt the sentiments of these 
or those individuals, who lived 
not less than two centuries ago? 
Dissenters believe that the great 
bulk of the Puritans were wise 
and holy men—but they are not, 
like our Churchman, slaves enough 
to subscribe to all their opinions. 
But, lastly, it is a most extraor- 
dinary thing, that this writer should 
have ventured to whisper a sylla- 
ble about the Lambeth Articles 
atall. If such an awful perver- 
sion of the Gospel—if so incon- 
sistent, as he would have it, with 
the doctrines of the Church of 
England, it should have been his 
great object to bury them in 
oblivion, For by whom dost thou 
think they were drawn up, gentle 
reader? By the heads of colleges, 
assisted by the redoubted Puritan 
persecutor, Archbishop ae 
they were approved by Fletcher, 
Bishop of London, and other pre- 
lates, declared by them to contain 
nothing but the Gospel, and lastly, 
sent down to the University with 
a command, that nothing should be 
taught or BM gong contrary to 
them !! ow I suppose our 
Churchman would think it very 
hard measure, if we Dissenters had 
represented the Lambeth Articles 
as generally held by Churchmen 
of the present day, merely because 
they were drawn up by the high- 
est ecclesiastical authority in the 
church, and at one time enforced 
upon its members,—intinitely more 
than can be said of these articles 
in reference to Dissenters at any 
period. 


It is admitted by Dissenting writers, 
that the most respectable and best- 
informed of their young persons desert 
their cause for the Church.” 


We come now to that species 
of proselytes, we presume, under 
which we are to rank our friend, 
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the ‘* Churchman from convic- 
tion.” If by best-informed, how- 
ever—and we trust, for the credit 
of Dissent, he does not offer him- 
self as a specimen—he means those 
who are best-informed on the sub- 
ject of religion (and in no other 
sense would the secession of such 
prove detrimental to our cause), 
we can only say, it is notoriously 
false. It is well known that those 
who leave us, under such circum- 
stances, are, in general, those 
who know nothing about religion, 
except that it is very irksome; 
young men who are seeking that 
freedom from restraint, that indul- 
gent accommodating laxity of dis- 
cipline, which they know their 
gentle mother, the Church of Eng- 
land, extends to all her children, 
upon the easy condition that they 
will chequer a life of levity and 
licentiousness by spending an occa- 
sional hour of ennui within her 
walls. 


“In considering the mode of public 
worship among Dissenters, we are at 
once struck with a fatal defect; the ex- 
clusion of the Scriptures. In their full 
services, only one psalm or chapter is 
read ; in their prayer meetings, not 
any.’ 


We can only say that we have 
very rarely, if ever, been at a 

yer meeting, at which the read- 
ing of the Scriptures did not form 
a regular part of the service. In 
general the reading of a chapter 
precedes each prayer. In our public 
services nothing is more common 
than to read portions both from the 
Old and New Testaments. 


* An awful proof of the low spiri- 
tuality of a op is found in the syste- 
matic exclusion of religion from its public 
establishments for education. The Lon- 
don University, upon which the curse 
of democracy and irreligion has rested 
from its foundation, affords, through its 
whole history, a memorable example and 
warning ; and the same principle is acted 


upon, where the omission is far more 
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injurious, in their schools for the educa- 
tion of the poor.” 


What does the man mean? The 
London University, whatever its 
excellencies or defects, is not sup- 
ported by Dissenters alone; it is 
the property of all parties. As to 
other institutions, we have not any 
conception of what the writer re- 
fers to: does he mean our public 
academies, or schools for the 
young, such as Mill-hill? If so, 
we can tell him that Dissenting 
seminaries manifest a far greater 
regard for religion, than those 
schools for profligacy and extrava- 
gance—Eton, Harrow, and West- 
minster. But the whole paragraph 
is couched in that style of feli- 
citous obscurity and vagueness, 
which is generally the refuge of 
the slanderer. 


** When. the London University was 
founded, the Board of Dissenting Mini- 
sters took ten shares, the presentations 
upon which were to be given in prefer- 
ence to students for the ministry.’ 


It was not the board of mini- 
sters, but the board of deputies,— 
a purely la . 

fi had ds to add several 
other instances of this writer’s mis- 
representations and blunders; but 
I must forbear, as I have already 
outstripped the limits I had as- 
signed myself. The following 
specimen of his reasoning, how- 
ever, is worthy of notice. 


* Dissenters are not less inconsistent 
with their own practice, when they 
condemn the endowments of the church. 
Many of their own chapels are endowed ; 
and the principle which they admit for 
pg they cannot condemn for the 


Let us only alter the terms of 
this argument a little, and see 
whether, when applied to his own 
church, it is conclusive. ‘* Many 
of the congregations of the Esta- 
blishment elect their owa mini- 
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sters; and the principle which is 
admitted for a part, cannot be 
condemned for the whole!!” Yet 
this argument is every whit as 
good as the other; nay, better— 
for Dissenters have not, neither 
can have, the slightest control 
over those who are pleased to 
endow such and such chapels; 
but the church which professes to 
lay such stress on uniformity could, 
and, if consistent, would correct 
such anomalies as those instances 
of popular election to which we 
have referred. 1 had intended to 
bring forward several other in- 
stances of his most illogical rea- 
soning, especially touching the 
alleged deficiencies in the funds of 
our Societies and chapels, But 
my space forbids. I the less re- 
gret it, as I have already given 
a tolerably correct measure by 
which to judge of his accuracy, 
in the exposure of his flagrant 
misrepresentations of the London 
Missionary, as compared with cer- 
tain Church Societies. 

I shall trouble you with one 
more letter, and but one; in which 
I shall very briefly set before you 
the comparative merits of the prin- 
ciples of the establishment and 
those of Dissent. This, as I have 
already said, is the only fair method 
of judging. 


In the mean time, I do not 
hesitate to say, that the above 
most flagrant instances of misre- 
presentation are quite sufficient to 
convict this writer of deliberate 
falsehood. Instances of mis-state- 
ment quite as glaring would not 
have surprised us at all from one 
who had been all his life a 
Churchman, and whose very pre- 
judices had, therefore, deprived 
him of those opportunities of ascer- 
taining the facts necessary for the 
correction of his erroneous im- 
pressions; but for one who has 
been a Dissenter, this excuse can- 
not be made. Now, either this 
writer has been what he says he 
has, or he has not;—if not, he 
has been assuming a false charac- 
ter, for a most unworthy purpose 
—that of more effectually traduc- 
ing his opponents and of exciting 
an adventitious interest in what he 
says; which, by the bye, he was 
doubtless conscious was too worth- 
less to excite attention without 
some such seasoning. If, on the 
other hand, he has been a Dissen- 
ter, he could not be ignorant that 
in many points, he has been guilty 
of the basest misrepresentation. 


I am, Sir, yours, &c. 


R. 





LETTERS OF CHRISTIAN FRIENDSHIP TO A DISSENTING STUDENT. 


To Mr. Sam. Lucas, at Dr. Con- ~ 


der’s, Homerton, near London. 
Bury, Nov. 23, 1769. 
My DEAR YOUNG FrRIEND— 
Last night, between twelve and 
one, Mr. Savill left our sinful and 
miserable world; pray that the 


stroke may be sanctified to all con- 


cerned. e pitched on good Mr. 
Toms to preach his funeral sermon. 
You have no doubt been informed 


of his eldest daughter’s death up- 
wards of a fortnight ago. 

The strain of your last, in my 
poor opinion, calls for sincere 
praise and thankfulness, as well as 
earnest prayer. To be emptied of 
ourselves, and, at the same time, 
taught to keep by the fountain of 
Christ’s precious blood, opened for 
sin and uncleanness, is a very great 
attainment; to be, as you write, 
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made willing to be redeemed from 
the power and dominion of sin, as 
well as from the guilt thereof. 
O, my young friend, look up to 
Jesus, who came to save his peo- 

le from their sins, that you may, 
indeed, be brought to grow in 
sanctification; in conformity to 
Christ's holy image; be filled with 
his good and holy Spirit ; then are 
you in the way of being great in 
the sight of the Lord, and of being 
made a blessing in your day. This 
would enable you to be diligent in 
your preparatory studies, and be 
the means of the Lord’s filling them 
with his blessing ; without which 
they will prove fatal snares, and dis- 
pose for promoting Satan’s cursed 
interest in the ruin of souls. I am 
obliged to you for your kind wishes 
for my success in this place ; things 
are dark with us. I consider the 
hand of God, in the events that 
have come to pass, by Mr. Walter's 
coming to Bury. I blame nobody 
but my sinful self. The Lord is 
holy in all that has happened, and 
I trouble you not with the parti- 
culars, but need to be prayed for, 
that all these things, by Christ’s 
intercession, may do my soul saving 
good. I fear Dr. Conder and Mr. 
Brewer are offended with me, but 
I would carry to my grave a sense 
of my great obligations to their 
hearty and generous friendship. 
My respects to both. FE am, with 
wishes for your success, 

Your obedient servant, 
J. D[avipson,] 


P.S. Remember me to N. Trot- 
man. Oh that you and he, with 
all the students, were made to un- 
derstand particularly 2 Cor. ii. 14. 


To Mr. Eucas, Student at Ho- 
merton. 





Jan. 1770. 
My DEAR S1r—I am now taking 
my pen to write to my friend; but 
what shall I writeto him? Shall 
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I wish you a happy new year? fF 
do it from my heart. I wish you 
that happiness which proceeds from 
the light of our Lord’s countenance. 
This is infinitely preferable to car- 
nal mirth, and vain amusements. 
How rapid is the flight of time! 
and every minute is entered in the 
divine register. When I look 
back to the year past, and con- 
sider that I have been aiming to 
draw a little water for the service 
of the Lord’s camp; yet, ah! with 
what mixture of sin; and number- 
less imperfections run through 
the whole, which may justly 
fill me with shame and sorrow. 
How are they to be justified who 
build all their hopes upon the 
quicksand of good works. As for 
me, I must, from my heart, say 
with good Lambert, the Martyr, 
** None but Christ, none but 
Christ.” O that I may now begin 
afresh in my Master’s work! pray 
that I may have new strengt 
for the work of anew year. Your 
four years will soon elapse, and I 
doubt not but you are preparing, 
and are desirous of speaking some- 
thing of Jesus to an unconverted 
world. Noble is the theme! I 
don’t doubt but if the angels were 
commissioned to do this errand, 
they would come upon swift wings 
to perform the work. But the 
ministry of reconciliation is not 
committed to them, but to poor 
men; that the excellency of the 
power may be of God. I wish 
you much success and pleasure in 
your studies. 
T remain, dear Sir, 
Your affectionate brother, 
Davip EpwARDs. 
Fpswich, Jan. 1770. 





To Mr. Samuel Lucas, at Bury. 
Ipswich, Ang. 15, 1770. 
My Dear FRIEND AND BRo- 
THER —Your kind letter is now 
before me—your estimate of your 
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friend is too high—I am a poor 
sinner. 

You ask for “ directions about 
mortification of sin,” and you 
want to have a long letter on the 
subject, Would you have lusts, 
and all the hell in the heart sub- 
dued? Retire to a convent, say 
some Papists, it is the shortest 
method. But experience has taught 
some, that ’tis only a skinnin 
over a deep, fearful wound, which 
will horridly fester without remedy 
from that quarter. Fast often, 
says the Protestant, and _ this 
doubtless has its use ; but the duty 
alone will not cure. You, in your 
letter, have touched upon the true 
remedy of mortification which the 
Scripture requires, The cross of 
Jesus, and living by faith upon his 
doing and dying, and his dnished 
salvation. ‘True faith is a reliance 
of the soul upon Jesus Christ, for 
all the ends and purposes for which 
the Gospel reveals him; upon him 
the pom relies for pardon of all 
sin, for peace of conscience, 
strength for obedience, and ever- 
lasting life. True faith includes a 
knowledge of ourselves; our own 
indigence and Christ’s fulness ; 
our own unworthiness and his 
merits; our own weakness and his 
almighty power. Faith builds 
upon the word and person of 
Christ: faith takes him upon his 
word; enters by him as the door 
to the knowledge, and communion, 
and love of God; feeds upon him 
by faith as the bread of life; em- 
braces his righteousness, as the 
wedding garment; derives in- 
fluence from him, as the branch 
from the root. The believer, sen- 
sible of his own ignorance, looks 
to Christ for the teachings of his 
Spirit; sensible of his sin, looks 
to him as his priest and king, re- 
nounces all confidence in the 
flesh. The great end of the Gos- 
pel is holiness. By strength de- 


rived from him, a man becomes 
victorious in conflict, and inward 
trials; and the best way of draw- 
ing nigh for help is, to come with- 
out either plea, or hope, but what 
the Gospels proclaims to be in 
him that was crucified without 
the gate; like the poor thief upon 
the cross, destitute of all righteous- 
ness; and, like him, have no other 
refuge or hope, but in the object 
set before us in the Gospel, and 
we shall then find our heart con- 
strained to follow him in all things, 
like the fishers of Nazareth. This 
is a way set down in the Gospel, 
which the proud fallen nature of 
man cannot but resist and find 
fault with, till conscience is truly 
affected with the guilt and demerit 
of sin: this is a way that will lead 
us to be frank and open before 
him, when before the throne, in 
unbosoming our baseness. In 
this way you will find virtue com- 
ing from the tree of life, to weaken 
and mortify the beast in the heart, 
who struggles powerfully at times, 
and cries out boldly, saying, 
Spare this lust—yield to that 
corruption—it can’t be of much 
evil consequence; O thou mayest 
indulge such a passion privately. 
But a view of Jesus living, dying, 
rising, pleading, will help us to 
deny the cravings of the beast, 
and thrust the knife of mortifica- 
tion deeper in it. A sense of the 
strugglings of the beast will fill 
us with the sensible note of the 
publican, ‘‘ God be merciful to 
me a sinner;” while the boast- 
ing pharisee brushes his outside 
garment, laced with tythes, fasts, 
and prayers, and looks not unto 
the hell in his heart. He has no 
employ for the eternal I AM, that 
once suffered upon Calvary, there- 
fore they are compared to painted 
sepulchres; and surely the whole 
creation could not afford a stronger 
image to define the hateful nature 
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of hypocrisy. There is not any- 
thing more loathsome to our 
senses than a mouldering corpse ; 
and how striking is the contrast of 
a fine, sumptuous, well ornamented 
monument on the outside. 

The design and tendency of the 
religion of Jesus is, to wean the 
affections from the world, and 
mortify the dictates of sin. This 
is carried on in a gradual manner 
in the hearts of all Christ’s sin- 
cere disciples. Our Lord led on 
his own Lissiglie gradually, and 
so he does still, and, therefore, you 
ought not to be discouraged in the 
frequent conflicts you meet with. 
A covenant God is a great ocean of 
all good: let us sit down often by 
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theside of this boundless ocean, and 
we shall not be so often straitened 
as we are. What an extensive 
map is the word of God! How 
free and full! Proceed on, my 
dear brother, with cheerfulness in 
your present studies, and be not dis- 
couraged: two or three years will 
soon fly off. Ever cherish that 
zeal for the honour of the Re- 
deemer and love to souls, which, 
I am persuaded, have been long 
implanted by divine power in your 
heart. Let not frowns or flatteries 
damp this. 
I remain yours, affectionately, 
In the best bonds, 
Davip EpwARDs. 





THE REASONS OF THE PILGRIM FATHERS FOR EMIGRATING 
TO NEW ENGLAND. 


Permit me to extract for your use an article from a volume printed at Boston, New 
England, ape ontted *¢ A Collection of Original Papers relative to the History of 


the Colony of 
interesting 
who was a 


assachusetts Bay,” in which are rescued from oblivion a number of 
pers relating to New England, which were collected by Mr. Hutchinson, 
eutenant Governor of that province when under the British Crown. 


The reason why I crave its insertion in your pages is, because there are in the three 
kingdoms multitudes of our denomination who think of emigrating, as numbers of 


their brethren before them have done. 


Those sheep, alas! have gone into the wil- 


derness of the Canadas, Australia, and the United States without a fold or ashepherd, 
and have therefore been scattered. Respecting those whoare yet at home, I wish to 
ask, why should not some combined denominational effort be made, like that 


which | 


to the colonizing of New England? The following 


r shows the calm 


and christian view the pilgrim fathers took of the matter. Let but a few score, or at 
most a few hundred families of evangelical Dissenters agree to form a colony in New 
Holland, Van Diemen’s Land, or the Brazils, and they may become the means of 


establishing 


salt of the region by which they are surrounded. 


General Considerations for the Plan- 
tation in New England, with an 
Answer to several Objections. 
First, It will be a service to the 

church of great consequence, to 

carry the Gospel into those parts 
of the world, and to raise a bul- 
wark against the kingdom of An- 
tichrist, which the Jesuits labour 
to rear up in all places of the 
world. 

Secondly, All other churches 
of Europe are brought to desola- 


a community which, like that of New England, may become the moral 


VIATOR. 


tion, and it may be justly feared 
that the like judgment is coming 
upon us; and who knows but that 
God hath provided this place to 
be a refuge for many whom he 
means to save out of the general 
destruction, 

Thirdly, The land grows weary 
of her inhabitants, so that man, 
which is the most precious of all 
creatures, is here more vile and 
base than the earth they tread 
upon; so as children, neighbours, 
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and friends, especially of the poor, 
are counted the greatest burdens 
which, if things were right, would 
be the highest earthly blessing. 

Fourthly, We are grown to that 
excess and intemperance in all 
excess of riot as no mean estate 
almost will suffice to keep sail 
with his equals, and he that fails 
in it must live in sorrow and con- 
tempt. Hence it comes to pass 
that all arts and trades are carried 
in that deceitful manner and un- 
righteous course as it is almost 
impossible for a good upright man 
to maintain his charge, and live 
comfortably in any of them. 

Fifthly, The schools of learning 
and religion are so corrupted, as 
(besides the insupportable charge 
of this education) most children 
(even the best, wittiest, and of 
fairest hopes) are perverted, cor- 
rupted, and utterly overpowered 
by the multitude of evil examples 
and licentious governors of those 
seminaries. 

Sixthly, The whole earth is the 
Lord’s garden, and he hath given 
it to the sons of Adam to be 
tilled and improved by them, why 
then should we stand starving 
here for places of habitation (many 


‘men spending as much labour and 


cost to recover or keep sometimes 
an acre or two of lands, as would 
procure him many hundred of acres, 
as good or better in another place) 
and in the mean time suffer whole 
countries as profitable for the use 
of man, to lie waste without any 
improvement ? 

Seventhly, What can be a better 
work, and more noble and worthy 
a Christian, than to help to raise 
and support a particular church 
while it is in its infancy, and to 
join our forces with such a com- 
pany of faithful people, as by 
a timely assistance may grow 
stronger and prosper, and for want 
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of it may be put to great hazard, 
if not wholly ruined. 

Eighthly, If any such as are 
known to be godly and live in 
wealth and prosperity here, shall 
forsake all this to join themselves 
with this church, and run in ha- 
zard with them of hard and mean 
condition, it will be an example 
of great use both for the removing 
of scandal and sinister and worldly 
respects, to give more life to the 
faith of God’s people in their 
prayers for the plantation, and 
also to encourage others to join 
the more willingly in it. 

OBJECTIONS. 

Object. 1.—It will be a great 
wrong to our own church and 
country to take away the best 
people; and we still lay it more 
open to the judgments feared. 

Ans,.—1ist. The number will be 
nothing in respect of those that 
are left. 2dly, Many that live to 
no use here, more than for their 
own private families, may be em- 
ployed to a more common good 
in another place. 3dly, Such as 
are of good use here may yet be 
so employed as the church shall 
receive no loss. And since Christ's 
coming the church is to be con- 
ceived as universal without dis- 
tinction of countries, so as he that 
doth good in any one place serves 
the church in ail places, in regard 
of the unity. 4thly, It is the 
revealed will of God that the Gos- 
pel should be preached to all 
nations, and though we know not 
whether the Indians will receive 
it or not, yet it is a good work to 
observe God's will in offering it 
to them; for God shall have glory 
by it though they refuse it. 

Obj. 2.— We have feared a judg- 
ment a long time, but yet we are 
safe; therefore it were better to 
stay till it come, and either we 
may fly then, or if we be over- 
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taken in it we may well be con- 
tent to suffer with such a church 
as ours is, 

Ans.—It is likely that this con- 
sideration made the churches be- 
yond the seas, as the Palatinate 
and Rochel, &c. to sit still at 
home, and not look out for shelter 
while they might have found it, 
but the woeful spectacle of their 
ruin may teach us more wisdom 
to avoid the plague while it is 
foreseen, and not to tarry as they 
did till it overtook them. If they 
were now at their former liberty 
we may be sure they would take 
other courses for their safety, 
and though most of them had mis- 
carried in their escape, yet it had 
not been half so miserable to 
themselves, or scandalous to re- 
ligion, as this desperate backslid- 
ing and abjuring the truth, which 
many of the ancient professors 
among them, and the whole pos- 
terity that remain are plunged into. 

Obj. 3.— We have here a fruit- 
ful land with peace and pleaty of 
all things. 

Ans.—We are like to have as 
good conditions there in time; but 
yet we must leave all this abun- 
dance, if it be not taken from us. 
When we are in our graves, it will 
be all one whether we have lived 
in plenty or in penury, whether we 
have died in a bed of down or 
locks of straw. Only this is the 
advantage of the mean condition, 
that it is a more freedom to die. 
And the less comfort any have in 
the things of this world, the more 
liberty they have to lay up trea- 
sure in heaven. 

Obj. 4.—We may perish by the 
way or when we come there, hay- 
ing hunger or the sword, &c. and 
how uncomfortable will it be to 
see our wives, and children, and 
friends come to such misery by 
our occasion 7 
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Ans.—Such objections savour 
too much of the flesh. Who can 
secure himself or his from the like 
calamities here? If this course be 
warrantable, we may trust God’s 
wae for these things. Either 

e will keep those evils from us, 
or will dispose them for our good, 
and enable us to bear them. 

Obj. 5.— But what warrant have 
we to take that land, which is and 
hath been of long time possessed 
of others the sons of Adam? 

Ans.—That which is common 
to all is proper to none. This 
savage people ruleth over many 
lands without title or property; 
for they inclose no ground, neither 
have they cattle to maintain it, 
but remove their dwellings as they 
have occasion, or as they can pre- 
vail against their neighbours. Kna 
why may not Christians have li- 
berty to go and dwell amongst 
them in their waste lands and 
woods (leaving them such places 
as they have manured for their 
corn) as lawfully as Abraham did 
among the Sodomites? For God 
hath given to the sons of men a 
two-fold right to the earth: there 
is a natural right and a civil right, 
The first right was natural, when 
men held the earth in common, 
every man sowing and feeding 
where he pleased: then, as men 
and cattle increased, they appro- 
priated some parcels of gfound by 
enclosing and peculiar manurance, 
and this in time got them a civil 
right. Such was the right which 
Ephron, the Hittite, had to the 
field of Machpelah, wherein Abra- 
ham could not bury a dead corpse 
without leave, though for the out- 
parts of the country which lay com- 
mon, he dwelt upon them and took 
the fruits of them at his pleasure. 
This appears also in Jacob and 
his sons, who fed their flocks as 
boldly in the Canaanites’ land, for 
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he is said to be lord of the coun- 
try; and at Dotham and all other 
places men accounted nothing 
their own, but that which they 
had appropriated by their own 
industry, as appears plainly by 
Abimelech’s servants, who in their 
own country did often contend 
with Isaac’s servants about wells 
which they had digged ; but never 
about the lands which they occu. 
pied. So likewise between Jacob 
and Laban; he would not take a 
kid of Laban’s without special 
contract; but he makes no bar- 
gain with him for the land where 
he fed. And it is probable that 
if the country had not been as 
free for Jacob as for Laban, that 
covetous wretch would have made 
his advantage of him, and have 
upbraided Jacob with it as he did 
with the rest. 2dly, There is more 
than enough for them and us. 
3dly, God hath consumed the na- 
tives with a miraculous plague, 
whereby the greater part of the 
country is left void of inhabitants. 
Athly, We shall come in with 
good leave of the natives. 

Obj. 6.—We should send our 
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young ones and such as can best 
be spared, and not of the best of 
our ministers and magistrates. 

Ans.—It is a great work, and 
requires more skilful artificers to 
lay the foundation of a new build- 
ing, than to uphold and repair one 
that is already built. If great 
things be attempted by weak in- 
struments, the effects will be an- 
swerable. 

Obj. 7—We see that those 
plantations that have been for- 
merly made succeeded ill. 

Ans.—The fruit of any public 
design is not to be discerned by 
the immediate success: it ma 
appear in time, that they were all 
to good use. 2dly, There were 
great fundamental errors in others, 
which are like to be avoided in 
this: for, 1st, Their main end and 
purpose was carnal and not reli- 
gious. 2d, They aimed chiefly at 
profit and not at the propagation 
of religion, 3d, They used too 
unfit instruments, a multitude of 
rude and ungoverned persons, the 
very scum of the land. 4th, 
They did not stablish a right form 
of government. 





QUESTIONS FOR BRITISH CHRISTIANS, 


Ir ever we were called se as 
a people seriously to consider the 
providential dispensations of God, 
that call is renewed by the extra- 
ordinary circumstances of the pre- 
sent day. It is now in vain to say 
that the destroying angel visits only 
the abodes of the poor, and needy, 
and profligate. Is not the com- 
mission to smite, extended to all 
ranks of society ? “ 

Is it the very wicked only who 
have provoked the Lord to anger? 

Have not the sins of his own 
people also, caused the dreadful 
scourge to visit our guilty land ? 

Throughout the kingdom has the 
N 8. No, 94, 


gospel message been proclaimed 
to a dying world, with scriptural 
godly simplicity and earnestness? 

Have the followers of the Lord 
been listening to the word preached 
** so that they might profit there- 
by?” 

Or, have they been pleased with 
‘* great swelling words—words of 
vanity ?” 

Have they been pleased with 
the poor earthly varnish, by which 
the chaste beauty of Scripture 
language has been so often be- 
daubed ? 

Instead of asking themselves if 
the discourse has been “a savour 

4] 
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of life unto life” to their souls, 
have they loved the glittering 
imagery of the wordy preacher, or 
been content with a mere essay- 
like sermon, or one chiefly philoso- 
phical ? 

Have they been endeavouring 
to strengthen the hands and add to 
the comfort of the faithful ministers 
who have been teaching and 
preaching Jesus Christ? 

How have we attended to the 
exhortation, ‘* be not conformed to 
this world 2?” 

How have the wealthy used the 
riches which are lent them for a 
few short years ? 

What has their dress been; 
what displayed on their tables; 
in their faabenes and have they 
been (according to apostolic ad- 
vice) using ‘‘ moderation in all 
things;” or have their dresses, 
tables, houses, &c. displayed the 
gaudy attractions by which little 
minds and earthly minds are 
pleased ? 

Have the people of God had no 
unnecessary communion with the 
ungodly, according to the divine 
command, ‘“ be ye separate” saith 
the Lord? 

Have they avoided the dreadful 
sins which brought down the heavy 
judgment of God in the days of 
Noah? 

Have the marriages of the peo- 
ee of God been ‘only in the 

rd,” remembering that they only 
are blessed ‘‘ who walk not in the 
counsels of the ungodly ;” or have 
they dared to take a counsellor, 
and, sometimes, a companion for 
life, from among the enemy's ranks, 
who never may, and seldom do, (in 
such cases) “come over to the 
Lord’s side ?” 

Have we steadily discoun- 
tenanced evil? whether the evil 
doer pretends to be an angel of 
light or not, even though he profess 
to be a preacher of the Gospel? 
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Have we remembered in our 
petitions the most wretched of 
our species, the degraded slaves ? 

Have we done what we could 
against slavery? not by vainly 
trying to make it more tolerable ; 
but by endeavouring to abolish 
the intolerably foul system alto- 
gether ? 

Have pious parents been seek- 
ing for their children, such situa- 
tions only (however lucrative 
others may be) as would be 
favourable to their entering into, 
or continuing in, the path which 
leadeth to eternal life. 

Have they (as much as possi- 
ble) kept them out of tempta- 
tion? Have they kept themselves 
out of temptation? ‘* Watch and 
pray, lest ye enter into tempta- 
tion,” said the Lord, 

At our Bible, Missionary, and 
other religious meetings, has there 
been a holy seeking of that 
“ honour which cometh from 
God only,” or have they been 
receiving ‘‘ honour one of ano- 
ther?” 

What attention has been paid 
to this passage—‘ let not thy 
left hand know what thy right 
hand doeth?” have there been no 
vain boastings? have we believed 
that after all we are unprofitable 
servants ? 

Have we been willing to “ bear 
one another’s burdens, and so 
fulfilling the law of Christ?” 

In what degree has the new 
command of Christ been attended 
to? With Christian love, has 
there been a kind expostulation 
with the friend that does wrong, 
telling him of his faults “ be- 
tween him and thee alone,” or is 
it in his absence that they are 
mentioned ? 

Have we walked according to 
this rule, ‘* Render unto no man 
evil for evil.” 

The fruits of the Spirit, said 
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the inspired writer, are ‘‘ love, 
joy, peace, long-suffering,” &c. 
&c. have we been bringing forth 
such heavenly fruits? if not, and 
we are verily guilty—‘ Shall I 
not visit for such things? saith the 
Lord.” 

Oh, how much happier would 
Christians be than they now are, 
did they steadily pursue the dic- 
tates of a conscience enlightened 
by the Holy Scriptures, and dare 
to be singular for Christ’s sake, 
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with a holy boldness walking 
closely with God, unmoved by 
the frown of the worldly, and 
far above the contemptuous smile 
of the lukewarm professor ! 

And, now that the wrath of 
God is poured down upon us, 
let us not despise his chastening. 
** Search us, O Lord, and try us, 
and see what evil way there is in 
us, and lead us in the way ever- 
lasting.” 


A QUERY RESPECTING PROTESTS AGAINST THE MARRIAGE 
SERVICE. 


To the Editors.—1N your number 
for August you suggested that Dis- 
senters, having conscientious scru- 
ples in regard to the marriage- 
ceremony of the church of England, 
might relieve themselves by pre- 
senting a respectful protest to the 
officiating clergyman, This mode, 
1 confess, has always appeared 
to me unsatisfactory, where objec- 
tions are of a conscientious kind, 
but if, in connection with a general 
protest against the whole service 
and its imposition, a method could 
be devised, whereby a _ person 
having doubts of the lawfulness of 
solemnly uttering before God, the 
form of words quoted in the Rea- 
son, could free himself from the 
responsibility of approving and 
adopting them, effectual relief 
would be afforded. Unskilled as 
I am in the niceties of casuistry, 
allow me to request your opinion 
upon the following question: In 
case certain words are thrust, by a 
species of legal force, into the 
mouth of a person placed in a par- 
ticular situation, which he strongly 
disapproves, may he, consistently 


with a devout regard to truth, and 
with Christian simplicity and sin- 
cerity before repeating them, de- 
clare that he merely utters them 
as words which the law compels 
him to repeat, but which he regards 
merely as an obsolete and un- 
meaning form ? 
I am, Gentlemen, 
Yours respectfully, 

August 9, 1832. CaLeEBs. 





We cannot take upon ourselves 
the responsibility of answering our 
Correspondent’s question in the af- 
firmative, for it is a very delicate 
matter to guide doubtful consci- 
ences. We presume, however, 
that many Dissenters do use the 
words merely ‘as an obsolete 
and unmeaning form.” The sooner 
that both Churchmen and Dis- 
senters get rid of them the better. 
The difficulty will be an additional 
motive, we trust, to Celebs and 
all young Dissenters iu his condi- 
tion, vigorously to push forward a 
strung appeal to Parliament for an 
alteration in the forms of Marriage 
in this country.— Editors. 
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EXTRACTS FROM GESENIUS’ HEBREW GRAMMAR. 


No. ¥. 


General Remarks on the Conjuga- 
tions, 

I. or the Ground-form, or Kal. 
—1i1. The most common form of 
3 Pret. in Kal. is wp, especially in 
the transitive verbs. There exist, 
however, two others, one with E 
(zere purum) and the other with O 
(cholem pur.) in the second sylla- 
ble, which belong chiefly to the 
intransitives. They are named, 
for brevity’s sake, Verba med. 
(medie radicalis) A, med. E, med.O. 
The signification of Kal, it thus 
appears, may be either transitive or 
intransitive. Sometimes both are 
won Spe one word, as in the 

erman isen [to eat, or to feed, 
schmelzen [to ary thus S K 
lodge (one’s self or some other 


person.) 

2. Of the Preterite Kal.—The 
formation of the persons in this 
tense is so ordered that the ab- 
breviated forms of the personal 
wee raw also the Plural and 
eminine signs, are placed after 
the ground-form (Afformativa) 
which may be looked upon as a 
participle or verbal adjective; 
thus p-rop, killing thou, for mmx 
bmp, &c. In the second person, 
sing. and pl. this is quite obvious, 
and also in wop for 338 byp. In 
‘AYP the 1st per.sing., however, an 
obsolete form of the pronoun ‘F138, 
‘FS J is employed. In the third 
person n_ is the feminine sign, 
and *(») that of the plural. The 
flexion of the persons in Greek is 
clearly explicable on a similar 
principle, as the terminations w, pu 
(from éyw, éus I) and the doric 
termination pec aupec we) indicate ; 
but in a language so easily admit- 
ting of changes, the etymology is 
more uncertain. 





3. Of the Infinitive-—The se- 
cond ground-form of each conju- 
gation is the infinitive, and espe- 
cially the abbreviated form of 
it, (Inf. constructus), in Kal. Stop. 
This latter is, at the same time, the 
prevailing form, and occurs, not 
only when a genitive follows, but 
also of necessity, when preposi- 
tions are prefixed bop, Yopa; the 
former, in Kal Dinp (inf. absolu- 
tus,) is used when the mere ac- 
tion of the verb is to be expressed, 
and especially when the inf. is 
added, by way of emphasis, to a 
finite verb.* The shorter form is 
the earlier, the other seems to have 
been formed from it: the former 
has more the character of a verbal 
substantive, the latter is used more 
as a verb. Thus +3 7, Isa. xxii. 
is to kill oxen, yan x1y would be, 
the killiug of oxen. 

4. Of the Imperative.—The im- 
perative forms the transition from 
the infinitive to the finite verb. In 
sound it is the same with the inf, 
construct.,+ but it has also a femi- 
nine and plural form. For the 
third person, which is seldom used, 
it has no express form. Frequently 
a command is expressed by the 
future, see syntax. Its flexion is 
analogous to that of the future, the 
arrangement of which we shall pre- 
sently examine (§ 5.). With it 
also it has a shorter and a more 
lengthened form, (§ 7.) 

5. Of the Future and its Flexion. 
—The persons of the future are 





* Examples of this usage will be fur- 
nished in the syntax, which I hope to be 
able to give nearly entire.—A. 

+ So also in Greek command is fre- 
quently expressed by the Inf. Thus Hes. 
Op. et Dies, 391 [361 ed Loesner.]} 
yuuvoy oréipery, yupvor be Bowréry ; 
comp. Virg. Georg. I. 299 : nudus ara, sere 
nudus. Il. p,692. It is thus that chil- 
dren speak. 
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formed in the reverse way from 
those of the preterite; viz. by 
prefixing to the root and the inf, 
construct, the abbreviated forms of 
the personal pronouns (preforma- 
tiva.) These are more abbreviated 
than the afformatives of the pre- 
terite, consisting of only one letter, 
and that vowel-less (>, A, x, 2). As 
this, however, does not serve suffi- 
ciently to discriminate the genders 
and numbers, additional termina- 
tions are joined to most of the per- 
sons for this purpose. The properly 
vowel-less formatives, when joined 
to the infinitive, follow a general 
law of the language, formerly ex- 
plained ; thus So is used for 70°, 

6. The signification and origin 
of these praformatives, as well as 
of the appended syllables, are, for 
the most part, well ascertained. In 
the first person », » are abbreviated 
from x, and ; from sy; here no 
termination is required. In the 
second person, we have in the singu- 
lar n from TDS ; ». is the sign of the 
feminine, as in YS thou (woman), 
the derivation of which from wn is 
too obvious to be overlooked ; , (1) 
the plural-mark, (as in the Pre- 
terite, § 2), is here peculiar to the 
masculine, 7m (1) being the feminine 
sign for this person, probably from 
mueae. The most difficult of elu- 
cidation is the third person. The 
» in 20/2? stands most probably for 
) (from.wn) which has passed into, 
from the Hebrews avoiding a vav 
in the beginning of words. Of the 
Tav in the feminines Yep and 








* “Two vowel-less, or shevated let- 
ters, in the beginning of a word, the 
Hebrews could not pronounce. They 
placed of necessity, a vowel under the 
first, and formed thereby a syllable. The 
vowel naturally inserted was chirek ; but 
Gutturals had. commonly patach, some- 
times also segol ; thus mp5 for mg> the fruit, 
&c.” Gesenius, cap. 2,§ 18. 1. 
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7279, which are the same insound 
with the second persons, we have 
only a few distant traces in the 
dialects.* It has probably been 
joined to both persons by some 
misconception.t 
7. Peculiar variations of the 
Future.—To compensate for the 
paucity of forms for the relative 
tenses and moods, certain peculiar 
changes of form are undergone by 
the future, to each of which par- 
ticular significations have been ap- 
propriated. Thus, beside the or- 
dinary form of the future, we have 
a long and an abbreviated form,t} 
which, though having the same 
signification (that, namely, of con- 
junctive potentiality) differ in this, 
that the former is found only in the 
first, the latter only in the second 
and third persons. 
[Of these the following may be 
given as examples. Ist, ot the long 
orm (of which an appended n_ 
is the characteristic) mod for tou 
I will preserve, &c. This future is 
py omy a self-encouragement, 
a resolution is to be expressed 
(= let me, or away! I will!) as 
Ps, ii. 3. 71257) let us break (b) for a 
wish or prayer (= optative) as 
Numb. xx. 17 4 —spn let us now 
pass through; (c) after a conjunc- 
tion, which is equivalent in mean- 
ing to that, as mx that I might 
speak ; (d) with Vav Conversivum, 
§ 8. The abbreviated form is used 





* To this belongs, perhaps, the Arabic 
ta, ti, tihi these, and the Ethiopic jeti 
each. [comp. Gr.—@a in dioOa, re in 
é0eAnrt, &e.--A.] 

+ In the cognate dialects, the second 
and third persons pl. are, for the most 
part, effectually distinguished. Following 
the Arabic and Aramaic forms we have 
sometimes in Hebrew, in the third pers. 
pl. fem. rye to distinguish it from the 
second pers.; see Dan. viii. 22; comp. 
Gen. xxx. 38; 1 Sam. vi. 12. 

t Styled by Mr. Stuart the Paragogic 
and Apocopate Forms.—A. 
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nearly as the former (a) when the 
fut. is expressive of need or desire, 
as wrin let (it) bring forth, Gen. i. 
24, but N°SM (he) will bring forth, 
Isa. Ixi. 11; (A) when it is expres- 
sive of prayer, as Deut. ix, 26; 
(c) after conjunctions signifying 
that, as Ex. viii. 8; (d) with Vav 
Convers.) 

8. To express the historical 
tense [= the Aorist] the Hebrews 
place before the persons of the 
future, the syllable» with Dagesh 
following, as 7107") he killed, &c. 
The) is called the vav conversivum 
futuri in preteritum, or simply the 
conversive vav. This fut. conversum 
is originally a real compound tense, 
with an auxiliary word. They 
is most probably an abbreviation of 
my ke was, which would be placed 
before the future, to express the 
narrative tense, The fall phrase, 
therefore, would be Stop TIVT it 
happened (that) he killed. “ This vav 
often comprehends also the con- 
junction ) and, hence Don is also 
and he killed, Several derive this 
in like manner from DOP mim), 

9. In the imperative also we find 
a long and abbreviated form. The 
former occurs e.g. in kal of the 
regular verb “DW as nmy watch, &c.; 
the latter in verbs ending in 7? as 
tz for 7772; both together in Hiphil, 
as 28/77 and APO for WV. 
The difference of signification is not 
so strongly marked as in the 
future; but the Paragogic form 
of the imp. always conveys with it 
a certain degree of emphasis; as 
17) give, 12M) give here! 

10. Of the Participle.—Only 
kal has a double participle; one 
active, named Poél or Benoni, 
and one passive, Pa-ul. This lat- 
ter is supposed to be a remnant of 
an obsolete passive form from Ser, 
which, in the Aramaic, is full, and 


sounds Sop. In its formation the 
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participle follows the 3 pret. being 
distinguished from it only by a 
longer vowel; as Sop part Sup. The 
only direct exception is the par- 
ticiple of the verb. med. A. which 
is formed after the model of 2B). 

If. Of Niphal.—i. The entire 
characteristic of this conjugation 
consists in the prefixure of the syl- 
lable. This appears, however, 
only in the inf. construct. which 
sounds 20977 (contract. from 20737, 
From this comes the imp. and the 
fut. Sep contr. from 289. In the 
pret. the 7 is omitted, and only 
the nun retained as the character- 
istic, as 22; so also in the parti- 
ciple with the distinction of a long 
syllable. The flexion is analo- 
gous to that in kal. 

2. The signification of niphal is 
(a) most generally passive of kal; 
as 1 to bear, niph, to be born ; but 
when kal is intransitive, or is not in 
use, niph. is the passive of hiphil or 
piel as 732 to be honourable, niph. to 
be honoured ; 17 pi. to hide, hiph. 
to efface, viph. passive of both ;— 
(b) reflective of kal, analogous to 
the Greek middle voice, as ow 
to take care of one’s self, &c.; (c) 
expressive of reciprocal or corres- 
pondent actions, as wpe to judge. 
niph. to litigate ; yx, to counsel, niph, 
to consult ;—(d) like one of the 
meanings of hithpail (lett. d) and 
the Greek middle voice, viz. that 
of the action with the addition of 
to one’s self, or for one’s self; as 
hth to ask for one’s self, to ask leave 
(1 Sam. xx. 6, 28,) exactly like 
dtrodpuae ce rovro. 

IIL. Of Piel and Pual—1. The 
characteristic of these conjugations 
consists in the reduplication of the 
middle radical, In the active the 
fut. and part. 787) and 7B772 ac- 
cording to the general analogy, are 
united to the inf. and imp. bop. The 
passive has a more obscure vowel, 
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and the inf. is symphonous with the 
preterite, otherwise the analogy is 
the same. 

2. Piel signifies (a) a reiteration 
and confirming of the action; as 
pry to laugh, pi. to banter, to pro- 
voke a jest; nme to open, pi. to 
loosen. Hence it has (6) a cau- 
sative signification like hiphil, as 
12) to learn, pi. to teach. Its mean- 
ing is frequently evolved by let, 
show for, help, as 7m to let live, 173 
to show for blameless, to justify, 1m 
to help to bring forth.(c) Deno- 
minatives are frequently formed 
according to this conjugation, which 
commonly denote the making of 
something, or the employing it, as 
137? to make a rest (from }), »y to 
cover with dust (from -¢y); also the 
setting aside or destroying of any 
thing (like our poll, graze, &c. 
as wry to eradicate (from ‘ww), xm 
lit. to cut off the tail, hence to slay 
the rear; TW to throw away the 
ashes. 

3. The signification of the pas- 
sive follows from this easily, as ory 
to be red, pual, to be redded (dyed 
red.) 

IV. Of Hiphil and Hophal.— 
1. The characteristic of the active 
is a prefixed 7, and a * inserted in 
the last syllable. From the pret. 
opr is formed the imp. and inf. 
0777, whence the fut. op and the 
part. S00. In the passive (as in 
the pual) the imp. is symphonous 
with the pret., and the other for- 
mations analogous. The only pe- 
culiarity of flexion is, that in the 
first and second persons of the 
pret. the» is omitted, and a patach 
used in its place; as non, &e. 

2. The signification is (a) causa- 
tive of kal, still more commonly 
than piel, as xy to go out, hiph. to 


bring out, or carry out ; Wi? to be . 


holy, hiph. to sanctify. Pi. and 
hiph. often have the same signi- 
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fication, as the perished, Pi. and 
he destroyed; aud frequently only 
one of these is in use, or each bears 
quite a different meaning ; as 12? 
to be heavy, pi. te honour hiph. to 
load. (6) When hiph. has an in- 
transitive signification, like kal, we 
find, for the most part, that it has 
been deduced from a causative ; as 
va hiph. to become rich (lit. to 
make wealth) ; you, hi. to be fat 
(lit.) to produce fat, &c. There 
are few verbs in which this is not 
the case, as PM, hi. to strengthen, 
used, however, intransitively in 
2 Chron. xxvi. 8. [also in Dan. 
x1, $2. A.] 

3. The signification of hophal, 
sOmetimes reverts to that of kal, as 
by» potuit, fut. hoph. potens fiet, 
i. €. poterit. 

V. Of Hithpael.—1. This con- 
jugation is formed from piel, by 
putting before the inf. of that con- 
jug. the syllable nm; thus Senn 
from 72. The flexion is analogous 
to that of piel. The prefixed syl- 
lable, however, undergoes certain 
changes; (a) when the word be- 
gins with a hissing letter (D, ¥, w) 
the n is absorbed ; as TOW for 
sonwnn, &c, with ¥ the nis 
moreover changed into » asPIOST 
to vindicate one’s self from YTS. (6) 
With 1, », n, this letter is assi- 
milated ; as "2777, &c. Sometimes 
also with 3 and 2 as wm for »33m, 
&e. 

2. The signification of hithpael 
is (a), originally, passive of piel, 
which it still occasionally retains; 
as ‘Ippnq to be mustered or numbered, 


Judg. xx. 15, 17.—(b), most com- 
monly, reflective of piel, as W207 


to sanctify one’s self, &c.—(c) hence 
to hold one’s self for, to seem, to 
appear, to make, as if, which ideas 
other languages express most com- 
monly by to make, to do; as ‘773507 
lo make one’s self of importance ; 
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canm fo esleem one’s self prudent, 
&c. (d) it adjoins to kal the idea of 
the action being for (sibi) one’s self ; 
as mmeny [he loosened for himself }, 
solvit sibi. 

3. The passive hothpael, occurs 
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only in the following examples; 
IPO] they were numbered, Num.i. 
47; ii. 33;—NDET to defile one’s 
self, ODD") to be washed. In the sig- | 
nification no difference can be dis- 
cerned from that of hithpael. 





POETRY. 


BETHLEHEM'’S STAR. 


O’ er the skies, from east to west, 
Lo! the wondrous star careers, 
With its lustre to attest 
That the Lord in flesh appears. 


O thou bright and radiant star! 
What though other stars may shine, 
All their brightness near and far 
Could not form one beam of thine! 


Harbinger, that pure and bright 
5. . ’s sar ome am greet, 
t peace-directing light 

Lead us to Messiah’s feet. 


Eastern Magi wend their way, 
Guided by thy beacon-light, 

Hope and faith their fears allay 
Through the terrors of the night. 


When their longing eyes behold 
Where they lay the infant king, 

Arts and incense, gems and gold, 
Joyful they as tribute bring. 


Thus may ev’ry living soul 

Allits treasure, all its store, 
Place at Jesus’ blest controul, 

Him their Lord and God adore P 





HYMN. 
Printed for private circulation, by Dr. Raffles, of Liverpool. 
*¢ I was in the spirit on the Lord’s day.”— Rev. i. 10. 


In the same spirit, on thy day, 

Thy waiting servant, Lord, would be ; 
O send thy Spirit down, I pray: 

The heavenly gift must come from thee! 


Spirit of Prayer, that I may plead 
Like one of wrestli rules race; 
For much, alas! I feel my need 
Of pard’ning love, and strength'ning 
grace. 
Spirit of Life, again to blow 
Upon this languid heart of mine, 
To make my drooping graces grow, 
And breathe a fragrance all divine. 


Spirit of Power, to bring 
The things that all ianetire te 


To stre n what may yet remain 
Though faint and Seady tek ta dle. 


Spirit of ee retain 


The truths thy faithfal servants preach ; 
For, oh! the outward hearing’s vain, 
Unless the inspiring Spirit teach. 


Spirit of Tenderness, to flow 
In pity for the human race, 

And pant that all the world may know 
And taste the great Redeemer’s grace. 


Spirit of Zeal, to work for him, 

Who shed his precious blood for me ; 
And light, and easy to esteem 

His blessed yoke, who set me free. 


And, O my Gop! to me impart 
Whate’er thy Spirit does approve ; 

Descend, and fill this panting heart 
With light, and liberty, and love! 


Thus, in thy Spirit, on thy day, 

Thy waiting servant, Lorp, shall be ; 
And read, and meditate, and pray, 

And sweet communion hold with thee. 


Till, rapt in ecstacy sublime, 
The exulting spirit mount and rise — 
” to leave this earthly clime, 
nd spend the Sabbath of the skies ! 


From the “ New York Observer.”’ 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 


History of the Seven Churches of Asia; 
their Rise, Progress, and Decline ; with 
Notices of the Churches of Tralles, 
Magnesia, Colosse, Hierapolis, Lyons, 
and Vienne, designed to show the Ful- 
Silment of Scripture Prophecy. By the 
Rev. T. Milner, A.-M. Holdsworth 
and Ball. 8vo. 

A HIGH degree of interest attaches 

to the history of the seven churches 

of Asia, from the fact, that an 
eminent and inspired apostle re- 

ceived from the Spirit of God, a 

distinct and most impressive ad- 

monition to each of them, accom. 
panied by prophetic intimations, 
which were not only communicated 
faithfully, but which have been 
preserved in the sacred canon, and 
made eminently useful to the whole 
Christian church. It is impossible 
to review the circumstances that 
led to the formation of those 
churches in heathen cities, by the 
labours of the apostles and their 
contemporaries, without feeling 
deeply interested in their subse- 
quent history. But the Apoca- 
lyptic messages addressed to them 
by the pen of the beloved disciple, 
raise our anxiety to the very high- 
est pitch, to know how far they 
profited by the timely warning of 
the Spirit, and whether the faithful 
reproofs they received checked 
the budding evils which so soon 
sprang up, and kept them for any 
length of time, in the faith and 
purity of the Gospel. Some very 
important principles receive illus- 
tration in the origin and decline of 
these churches, and many facts are 
brought to light which serve as 
beacons to Christians of later 
times. But there is a mortifying 
dearth of information respecting 
N. 8. NO, 94. 


the particular causes of corruption 
and decay. We should like to 
know precisely how long each of 
those Christian societies continued 
its allegiance to apostolic autho- 
rity, and at what point it began 
to swerve from that simplicity of 
truth, and purity of discipline 
which had been first instituted. 
It would be highly instructive to 
know, if not the persons who led 
the way, yet the occasions of de- 
parture from inspired rules, or 
corruption of inspired truth. To 
watch the first encroachments, and 
the first alarm which such en- 
croachments must have excited in 
the breasts of many, perhaps, 
a large majority—the strenuous 
efforts made by a part at least 
in all those churches to preserve 
apostolic faith, and holiness, and 
simplicity, from the plausible in- 
sinuations of speculative error, or 
the undermining influence of a 
worldly spirit. How many pious 
souls must have wept in secret, 
and strove in public, for the faith 
once delivered to the saints, before 
the truth could have been sup- 
planted, or its power neutralized 
in such large and flourishing 
churches as those of Asia once 
were! The contrast between their 
ardent and vigorous youth, and 
their decrepid and dishonoured 
senescence, is so great, and so 
affecting, and so alien to the 
perennial virtue of truth, and self- 
sustaining spirit of Christianity, 
that one longs to trace those 
annihilating devastations of error 
and impurity to their true origin. 
We should like to see the very 
chink or crevice through which 
4K 
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the first leakings of the desolating 
torrent oozed. No doubt the 
beginnings of evil were small and 
subtile at first, and like the letting 
out of water, scarcely perceptible, 
or perhaps neglected from its very 
insignificance and secresy ; or if 
perceived, trifled with and tole- 
rated, till it became irrepressible 
end unmanageable. ren ihere 
was something plausible and seduc- 
tive in its first aspect, which 
lulled suspicion and veiled the 
vigilant eye of Christian circum- 
spection. The church felt too 
secure, had sunk into a state of 
repose, or had carried even its 
zeal and its devotedness to apos- 
tolic tradition, to an unguarded 
and undue extreme, and in its 
fondness for the founders of Chris- 
tianity, was not sufficiently scrupu- 
lous in watching the sources 
through which it received infor- 
mation, nor sufficiently stern in 
demanding evidence, and resist- 
ing innovation and _ refinement. 
Perhaps the line of demarcation 
between inspired men, and the 
admirers and disciples of such, was 
not observed with sufficient care 
—or perhaps the desire to extend 
the dominion of Christianity led 
to sinful compromises with the 
spirit of the world, with heathen 
philosophy and idolatrous usages, 
and thus the adulterous connexion 
between divine and human autho- 
rity was formed and cemented. 
We might speculate at length 
upon these and similar causes of 
corruption and decay, with a high 
measure of probability, for history 
shows many such evil principles, 
early working and extensively in- 
jurious in Christian societies once 
pure, vigorous, and flourishing: 
and the apostolic epistles supply 
many admonitions and premoni- 
tions of the beginnings of those 
days of trouble and decay; but 
nothing would be so satisfactory 
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as the record of the actual facts, 
an inspection of the very circum- 
stances which originated or aided 
the evils by which those churches 
were defiled and brought to deso- 
lation. It is certain, however, 
thut such minute information is 
now unattainable. The churches 
that flourished in those memorable 
places have passed away, and their 
memorial is perished with them. 
Temporal calamities and vicissi- 
tudes have, in most instances, made 
the very locality of those cities 
questionable. There has been a 
mutual action and reaction between 
the ecclesiastical and the secular 
sodalities. The corruptions of 
the one brought adversities upon 
the other, and the judgments and 
reverses which fell upon the po- 
pulous cities, necessarily led to 
the depopulation and decay of the 
Christian churches ; while direct, 
appropriate, and predicted visita- 
tions came upon the spiritual com- 
munities which kept not their first 
estate. ‘‘ I will come unto thee, 
and will remove thy candlestick 
out of its place.” Much may be 
gleaned from the brief hints con- 
tained in the Epistles, and more 
may be inferred respecting the de- 
cay of the seven churches from the 
apocalyptic records. It is affect- 
ing to think, that in all those 
churches there were some, and in 
many of them a goodly number, 
that were faithful to the truth, 
that could not endure them that 
were evil, and who courage- 
ously stood forth to condemn in- 
novation and corruption. None 
of those churches were left with- 
out some uncorrupted witnesses 
for God, and all of them were 
favoured with appropriate and 
timely admonitions of the im- 
pending dangers. If in each se- 
parate community there had re- 
mained but a single witness for 
the pure truth, how much of holy 
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indignation and of magnanimity, 
of Christian heroism and intrepid 
zeal, must have been infused into 
him, when the warning voice of 
inspiration was again audible in 
the assembled church, and when 
the departing spirit of truth and 
prophecy left on record his solemn 
protest against incipient corrup- 
tions. We can imagine the faithful 
confessor of Christ in the midst of 
the church, perchance some hum- 
ble peasant, a private member, a 
deacon, or even the angel of the 
church, 
faithful found 

Among the faithless, faithful only he: 

Among innumerable false, unmoved, 

Unshaken, unseduced, unterrified ; 

His loyalty he kept, his love, his zeal : 

Nor number, nor example, with him 

wrought 
To swerve from truth, or change his 
constant mind, 
Though single. 


But he delivered his testimony, 
he shook off the dust of his feet 
against them; he took them to 
record that day that he was pure 
from the blood of them all; he 
fought the good fight; he kept the 
faith, and henceforth there was 
laid up for him a crown of glory 
which fadeth notaway. He pass- 
ed to his grave, and was erewhile 
forgotten. But the church, the 
church he had left behind, grew 
worse and worse. The forms of 
godliness were substituted for its 
power. The spirit of controversy 
usurped the place of the spirit of 
truth, superstition supplanted de- 
votion, and the lively oracles were 
banished to make way for the 
Babel-tongues of human tradition, 

There is one fact, however, 
which must have occurred in all 
these instances of decay, and it is 
a fact pregnant with instruction to 
all Christian communities of later 
times. Itis this ; that the church it- 
self must first have failed or sinned, 
before any inroad could have been 
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made upon it from without. Each 
Christian society had itself, and 
itself alone, to criminate for the 
introduction, or permission, or 
progress, of error and pollution, 
There was a self-correcting power, 
imparted by the glorified Head of 
the Church, to each Christian 
community, a principle to preserve 
it, not only from putrefaction and 
decay, but even from the slightest 
taint of such evils—a sort of con- 
servative perfection of constitu- 
tion, a mysterious spiritual life, 
preserving the body from disso- 
lution, and perpetuating itself 
in the Christian community from 
generation to generation, so that 
while that remained, death and 
corruption could find no entrance. 
There is an elaborate perfection 
combined with the utmost simpli- 
city visible in the apostolic polity, 
which is strikingly analogous with 
every thing else that is divine. 
That simplicity in the Asiatic 
churches was not faithfully ad- 
hered to. Man wished to refine 
and improve upon what God 
had done. This is not the only 
instance in which God’s works 
have been too simple to please 
us. Presumptuous man dared to 
attempt improvements. He for- 
sooth must teach the chaste vir- 
gin, espoused to Christ, to tinge 
her healthful cheek with carmine, 
and thus transformed her into a 
meretricious harlot. The decline 
and desolation, therefore, of the 
seven churches, prove nothing to 
the disparagement of apostolic dis- 
cipline, imply no imperfection in 
the system of truth, or of church 
polity, which the Apostles propa- 
gated. All was with them simple, 
perfect, and beautiful, like the bow 
in the cloud, uniting earth to hea- 
ven, and sweetly blending all co- 
lours into one; but man thought to 
add another hue, and to heighten 
all the rest. Happy, thrice happy 
4k2 
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had it been for the world, if the 
fatal experiments of those early 
days had taught Christian com- 
munities wisdom. Happy if even 
now, though late, the lesson might 
be learnt which Rome, on her 
seven hills, drunken with pride, 
and tottering to her fall, as well 
as the seven churches of Asia, 
— to the Christian world. 

r. Milner has done well, ex- 
ceedingly and commendably well, 
in gathering into one volume the 
many scattered notices of these 
early Christian bodies. Nothing 
like a complete and satisfactory 
history of any of them is to be 
expected, yet of each such frag- 
ments of history and of antiquity 
are to be collected as form an 
interesting narrative; so far, at 
least, as outward circumstances 
go. The mere antiquities of the 
several cities, the ruins of Chris- 
tian churches or temples, with 
explanations of some ancient cus- 
toms, and specimens of heathen 
and Christian relics and curiosi- 
ties, when brought together, supply 
many associations of deep and 
painful interest. 

In one respect Mr. Milner’s 
work is unique, and deserving of 
the especial attention of the lite- 
rary portion of the Christian pub- 
lic. It combines nearly all the 
antiquarian information respecting 
the several places under conside- 
ration, which is to be gleaned from 
ancient and modern historians and 
travellers, with much scriptural 
and theological knowledge, so 
that the work displays equally the 
hand of the archaiologist and of 
the Christian divine. A work of 
this description is scarcely fitted 
for extract by way of specimen. 
The following may, however, 

rove interesting to our readers, 
rom its association with the exile 
of the beloved apostle. 

“ It is pleasing to turn from the un- 
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certain testimonies of men, to the ‘ Scrip- 
ture given by inspiration,’ and to find 
the concurrent voice of the ancients 
sanctioned in its pages, with reference 
to the apostle’s banishment: ‘ I, John, 
was in the isle that is called Patmos. 
Banishment was frequently inflicted by 
the Romans upon their own citizens, for 
those crimes which would have been 
visited with death in aliens: it consisted 
of two kinds; one of which was called 
diminutio capitis, because the person 
banished lost the right of a citizen, and 
the city of Rome thereby lost a head ; 
and the other was termed disportatio 
the party exiled forfeiting his estate, and 
being transported into some island speci- 
fied by the emperor, to be held in per- 
petual confinement. Of this latter kind 
was the exile of John; and, added to 
this, tradition reports his having been 
compelled to labour in the mines, in 
the scene of his captivity. We have, 
however, no information of the a e’s 
situation in Patmos which can de- 
pended upon; antiquity is almost silent 
upon this point; but judging from the 
present deserted and miserable appear- 
ance of the island, we must place the 
beloved disciple, among those who dwelt 
in ‘ dens and caves of the earth’—‘ being 
destitute, afflicted, tormented.’ 

‘¢ Sailing along the eastern coast of the 
JEgean, about sixteen miles S.W. of 
Samos, in N. lat. 37°, 24’: and E. long. 
26°. 24’. the island of the Apocalypse 
peees out to the ing voyager. The 

vantine sailors love to gaze upon the 
cliffs of St. Jean de Patino, to run over 
their beads at the shrine of the a tle, 
and invoke the protection and blessing 
of the Virgin in the consecrated island. 
Patmos is situated in the Icarian Sea, 
80 called from the antiquated fable of 
the sun melting the wax-cemented wings 
of Icarus, on his flight from Crete ; and 
his falling into that part of the an. 
The island has every appearance of being 
of volcanic origin, and consists of a 
rugged rock with a sprinkling of soil, 
and a slight covering of verdure. It is 
about six leagues in circumference, con- 
siderably longer than broad, pgp, Poe 
a direction from north to south. e 
place is now almost destitute of inhabi- 
tants, the few that remain are Greek 
Christians, in a state of extreme poverty, 
being wretchedly clad and filthy. Their 
principal subsistence is game and clotted 
cream ; and in the pursuit of the former 
there is a curious illustration of a custom 
mentioned in Scripture. The birds, 
paeapely partridges, with which the 
sland abounds, are chased by the na- 
tives on fvot, until wearied they are 
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easily caught by the hand: the same 
practice is referred to by David when 
ursued by Saul; ‘As when one doth 
unt a partridge in the mountains.’ 

“ Patmos contains a monastery dedi- 
cated to St. John, which crowns the 
summit of a rock, a short distance from 
its principal harbour. This edifice is 
said to have been built by the Emperor 
Alexis Comnenes, 1117, to serve as a 
protection from corsairs, as well as afford 
an asylum for the brotherhood of the 
apostle ; and, hence, its numerous towers 
and bastions make it resemble a military 
fortress more than a monastic structure. 
The brethren of St. John are under the 
protection of the bishop of Samos; but 
their sanctity is not in good repute, on 
account of the partnership of the holy 
fathers with the Mainote pirates, when 
they infested the Levant. The abbot of 
the convent was anciently the prince of 
the island, and paid an annual tribute of 
one thousand crowns to the grand seignior, 
besides presents to the capidan pasha at 
his perlodical visitations. The literary 
attainments of the Caloyers, are not 
more respectable than their saintly cha- 
racter; as, upon the visit of a modern 
traveller, out of eighty monks only three 
could be found able toread. Fortunately 
St. John has been always a favourite 
with the haughty moslem, and the grand 
mufti at Constantinople has granted to 
this monastery the use of a bell, as a 
mark of respect to the apostle’s memory. 
The poor Greeks of Patmos are by no 
means insensible of their privilege, as 
all the other religious establishments in 
the east, even that of Mount Athos, are 
obliged to employ a bar of iron, which 
is strack with a hammer, to call their 
members to prayers. So poor and mise- 
rable are these recluses, as to have 
recourse to nefarious practices to obtain 
a livelihood, and to hail with joy the 
landing of the traveller at their port, 
happy in obtaining a donation of nuts, for 
a sight of their apostolic memorials. 

« Between the convent and the shore 
a litte gothic chapel is pointed out, 
called the Hermitage of St. John, which 
the visiter approaches by a rugged path- 
way. Here tradition r ises the 
sacred cave where the evangelist usually 
resided, where he was in the spirit on 
the Lord’s day, and heard the voice of 
the trumpet, and saw the majesty of the 
Son of God” It is almost needless to 


remark, that we have no evidence for 
this association but the ignorant conjec- 
tures of the early ecclesiastics; and 
though the intention was, perhaps, in the 
first instance, pious, yet the tale was 
soon employed for the purpose of imposi- 


tion and emolument. The sale of pieces 
of rock to devotees, for the cure of dis- 
eases, and as amulets against their influ- 
ence, was in time past a source of consi- 
derable revenue to the convent ; and the 
excavation has been in no slight degree 
enlarged by the industrious monks, who 
have left upon the sides of the grot the 
marks of their chisels. Two chinks in 
the ay of the cave, through which 
the rain drips from the rock, are ab- 
surdly held to have been apertures 
through which the divine affiatus was 
communicated to the inspired exile; and 
these holes are regarded by the supersti- 
tious as peculiarly sacred.”—pp. 51—56. 


The work contains a very full 
and highly interesting account of 
Ephesus, which, from the height 
of eminence, has fallen low indeed. 
The Christian name can scarcely 
be said to be known there, some 
travellers not having found a 
single follower of Christ, The 
present desolation seems the more 
affecting from the consideration, 
that at the time of the apocalyptic 
address she had continued stedfast 
in the faith, and strict in her ad- 
herence to the apostolic discipline. 
The only charge brought against 
her was a negative one; she had 
‘** left her first love.” How so- 
lemn a warning does this afford. 
The decline of Christian love and 
zeal proved as prolific a source of 
evil, as if she had declined into 
error, or tolerated impurity of 
practice. Altogether, the history 
of the Ephesian church is perhaps 
the most complete and the most 
affecting. The following brief 
account of Sardis is, however, 
better nmapess to our pages. The 
account of Bishop Melito, which 
follows it, is exceedingly interest- 
ing, although it abundantly evin- 
ces the nascent vices which were 
already corrupting the simplicity 
and edadaiey of gospel truth. 


** At the Christian era Sardis was under 
the government of the Romans; and at 
the time when it was the subject of in- 
spired notice, it was about recovering 
from the ruin and devastation occasioned 
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by an earthquake. Twelve of the prin- 
pal cities of Asia were involved in de- 
struction; and Sardis was levelled with 
the dust. ‘ The calamity,’ says Tacitus, 
* happened in the night, and was for that 
reason the more disastrous: no warning 
given, and, by consequence, no time to 
escape. Hills are said to have sunk, and 
valleys rose to mountains. Quick flashes 
of lightning showed all the horrors of the 
scene.” The Emperor Tiberius, in whose 
reign it occurred, made liberal grants to 
the injured cities; and Sardis was in- 
debted ‘for its restoration to his munifi- 
cence. Its inhabitants were exempted 
from all taxes for five years; and re- 
ceived a supply of one hundred thousand 
great sesterces. The following fragment 
of an inscription, found by Smith upon 
the chapiter of a pillar, is evidently in 
honour of Tiberius, and probably re- 
corded his bounty upon this occasion : 


®1AH TIMQAIY ETEIMH 
YEN EK TON IALQN TIBE 
. . ON KAI 


“ With the circumstances which led to 
the introduction of Christianity into 
Sardis we are not acquainted; the 

ters of the faith and the era of its 
rst publication are unknown; and no 
notice of its Christian history prior to 
the date of the apocalypse has been pre- 
served. Communicating with the gulf 
of Smyrna by the river Hermus, and si- 
tuated on the great caravan road between 
that city and Persia, it probably received 
the gospel at the time. or immediately 
after Paul’s lengthened sojourn in 
Asia. When addressed by John, achurch 
had not only been formed, but the Sar- 
dians had fallen from their first estate 
of active piety into a decided spiritual 
supineness, and some considerable time 
may be allowed for the production of this 
declension 


“ The state of the church of Sardis, as 
traced by the finger of inspiration, pre- 
sents to us a painful spectacle of religious 
decline. Unlike the Thyatirans, its 
‘last’ works were worse than the 
‘first ;’ the was indeed professed, 
but its vital nce was almost extin- 

; and the majority of its members 

lapsed into a state of carnal indiffer- 
ence and security. The Sardians are 
described by the divine Saapetors as 
hay a ‘name’ to live, but being 


y ‘dead;’ their works had not 
been ‘ found perfect before God ;’ their 
love had cooled; their faith was expir- 
ing; and the 
been justly 


er of their Lord had 
against them. ‘The 
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history of most subsequent churches pre- 
sents us with similar scenes——a gradual 
decay of piety--a fall from the high 
eminences of Christian attainment into 
the depths of formality and supineness. 
But notwithstanding the degeneracy 
which is charged upon the church of 
Sardis, there were a few who had not 
* defiled their garments ;’ who had kept 
aloof from that sinful intercourse with 
the world which had infected their 
brethren ; and to whom a future glorious 
and endearing union with the Author 
of their faith is promised. The lapsed 
are called to wakefulness and vigilance ; 
reminded of the privileges with which 
they had been favoured ; and the threat 
is held forth, to enforce the exhortation, 
of that swift destruction which has now 
swept their church and city from the 
earth. The communication of this mes- 
sage was in the highest degree season- 
able; but of the immediate effect that 
was produced we are ignorant, as a 
considerable period elapses before Sardis 
is again presented to our notice. 

“In the second century we discover 
the Sardians under the government of 
Melito, a pious, learned, and eloquent 
bishop. The testimony of antiquity is 
in the highest degree honourable to this 
individual ; and it is probable that under 
his care the drooping interests of the 
ehurch revived. As an early apologist, 
a voluminous writer, and an exemplary 
Christian, he was one of the pillars of 
the Asian churches, in an age when the 
fiery torrent of persecution beat against 
them; and it is to be regretted that 
his numerous works are lost, and that 
no more considerable memorials of his 
personal history have  survived,’-- 
pp. 292- - 295. 


The whole work is replete with 
melancholy interest, and can 
scarcely fail to affect the heart of 
every Christian that reads it, as 
we confess it has our own, to see 
what have been the fruits of un- 
faithfulness or of lukewarmness in 
the cause of Christianity. The 
author desérves the highest com. 
mendutions for the assiduity and 
extent of his researches. It is the 
most complete account of these 
early churches that can any where 
be found. The only faults of any 
moment which have struck us, are 
a little too much of the antiqua- 
rian, and much too little of the 
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divine. We should have been 
glad to see the defections traced, 
as they might have been in some 
instances, to their causes and 
through their first gradations. The 
particular character of the coming 
declensions may be distinctly 
discerned by the light afforded in 
the apocalyptic admonitions and 
threatenings. Upon the whole, 
however, Mr. Milner has supplieda 
highly valuable and anew 5 work, 
the result of great learning and 
much labour; a work indispensable 
to the Christian student, and adapt- 
ed greatly to assist his inquiries 
into the early portions of the apo- 
calypse, as well as to guide his 
way through many of the mazes 
of ecclesiastical antiquity. We 
cheerfully give the work our warm- 
est recommendation. Qur cleri- 
cal readers will do well to possess 
themselves of it. The author has 
our best thanks, but not so the 
printer, whose typographical er- 
rors, especially in Greek quota- 
tions, have compelled us frequently 
to take down the original works 
to discover the meaning. In fact, 
the errors of the press are more 
numerous than we ever recollect 
to have seen in a work so well 
written, and, in all other respects, 
so well got up. 


The Main Principles of the Creed and 
Ethics of the Jews, exhibited from the 
Yad Hachazakah of Maimonides, with a 
Literal English Translation, Copious Il- 
lustrations from the Talmud, Sc. By 
Herman Hedwig Bernard, Teacher of 

es at Cambridge. Cambridge, 
1832. Svo. pp. 358. 


Tue Rabbins assert, and the peo- 
ple of the earth, as they call them, 
or the common people, implicitly 
believe their dictum, that Og, king 
of Bashan, was one of the giants 
that lived before the flood, and 
escaped the universal eo by 
taking refuge on the roof of Noah’s 
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ark. There he was fed, less 
through compassion than that 
he be to men of after times a proof 
of the power of God, who had 
destroyed from the face of the 
earth a race of such monstrous 
creatures. In his war against the 
Israelites, he lifted up a mountain 
6,000 paces in circuit, and was 
about to throw it down on the 
camp of Israel, when it was in- 
stantly pierced through by ants, 
miraculously produced, and fell 
upon him. At the same moment 
his teeth grew so quickly that they 
entered the mountain, and held 
him fast, so that he was killed 
without any difficulty. To give 
an idea of his gigantic size, the 
Rabbins further affirm, that Moses, 
who, according to their account, 
was six ells high, and had a battle- 
axe of the same length, was obliged 
to make a leap of six ells in order 
to strike his ancle bone. He bled 
to death of the wound. Thousands 
of similar nonsensical fables are 
contained in the Talmud—that 
repository of all that is characte- 
rised by the quintessence of non- 
entity, the perfection of puerility, 
imbecility of intellect, and su- 
perfluity of naughtiness. Here and 
there, oases are to be found in the 
desert, but wo to the student who 
shall sacrifice his time, and make 
his understanding to succumb 
during his attempts to reach them. 
He must be possessed of the pa- 
tience of a Gill or of a Tychsen, if 
he is able to sustain all the mental 
calamities, aye, and bodily too, of 
such a journey ; a journey, in the 
prosecution of which he is ever 
and anon necessitated to turn 
aside into the boundless regions of 
commentary, the only way-marks 
in which are: Rabbi Jose said: 
Rabbi Zacai said, and similar ipse 
dizxits ad infinitum. 

Of the chimeras, dreams, and 
absurdities with which the Talmud 
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abounds, some of the Jews them- 
selves have been ashamed. Among 
‘these Maimonides occupies a dis- 
tinguished place. Born of an il- 
lustrious family at Cordova, in 
Spain, in the year 1131, at which 
time, while the greatest part of 
Europe was suok in barbarism, 
learning and the arts flourished in 
that country under the fostering 
patronage of the Moors, our fu- 
ture Rabbi had an early turn 
given to his intellectual pursuits 
which never left him in the whole 
course of his future life. He was 
but yet young, however, when 
he travelled into Egypt, where 
he soon opened a school by which 
he acquired great popularity. 
Here he assiduously prosecuted 
his own studies, and distinguished 
himself by his perfect knowledge of 
the Hebrew and Arabic languages, 
to which he afterwards added the 
Greek and other tongues, spoken 
in the east, by which he was pos- 
sessed of a key to unlock all the 
treasures of learning then extant. 
With the Greek philosophers he 
was intimately acquainted; but 
whether he perused their writings 
in the original or in Arabic trans- 
lations is undetermined. So much 
is certain, that the Arabs did pos- 
sess such translations,—a circum- 
stance to which we are chiefly to 
ascribe the celebrity of their lite- 
rary acquirements. Maimonides 
was well skilled in all the branches 
of philosophy as then professed, 
but he ars to have addicted 
himself with the greatest success to 
the study of medicine, and was 
appointed hysician in ordinary to 
king Saladin, whom he daily at- 
tended, and whose entire confi- 


dence he evidentl Aa agge The 
fame he Sbtained ‘or his skill in 
the healing art was such, that his 
house was crowded with patients ; 
but while, like numbers who have 
succeeded him in the profession, he 
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was incessantly occupied with its 
duties, and so overcome at the 
close of the day with its fatigues, 
as scarcely to be able either to 
speak, or, as he says, to keep him- 
self awake, he, nevertheless, con- 
trived to write numerous works 
which discover a mind far above 
his contemporaries, not only among 
the Jews, but also, to a considerable 
extent, of other nations. Of these 
the principal are his Perushim 
Commentaries upon the Mishnah, 
his More Nevochim, or Guide to the 
Perplexed, and his Yad Hachaza- 
kah, a complete code, or pandect 
of Jewish law, with a commenta 
explanatory of the more difficult 
parts. It has been disputed whe- 
ther the last work was originally 
written in Hebrew or in Arabic ; 
but so much is certain, that a copy 
of it exists in Arabic, in the Bod- 
leian Library, Oxford. It is di- 
vided into fourteen books, which 
treat first of the Principles of Faith, 
and then of the different Ethical 
Points of the Jewish Law. 

The work now before us con- 
tains the Hebrew text of the chap- 
ters on ‘‘ The Foundations of the 
Law ;” ‘‘ The Ethical Canons ;” 
and ‘‘ Repentance ;” accompanied 
with an En lish Translation, Ex- 
tracts and Translations from the 
Talmud and Medrashim, and ex- 
planatory notes, wherever they 
were deemed necessary, for the 
elucidation of the original. To 
the whole is added a glossary of 
Rabbinical words, which will be 
found of essential service to any 
who may be desirous of studyin 
the Talmud, or other Rabbinica 
works. There is also prefixed a 
very useful collection of the ab- 
breviations commonly used in Rab- 
binical writings, arranged in alpha- 
betical order. 

As it does not appear to be 
the principal object of the trans- 
lator in publishing this volume 
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to give currency to the sentiments 
of Maimonides, or vouch for their 
accuracy, either as it regards the 
principles of physical science, 
or as it respects the doctrines of 
the Bible, it would be out of 
place to trouble our readers with 
any extracts from the work. 
Were it otherwise, we should 
certainly feel disposed to animad- 
vert on several of the statements 
put forth by the Rabbi, and espe- 
cially to show that some of his 
arguments, in reference to the 
place which miracles hold in the 
Mosaic dispensation, were de- 
signed to tell on those performed 
by Christ and his Apostles, as 
proofs of the divine authority of 
the Gospel. The volume is de- 
signed to make the reader ac- 
quainted with the language of 
the Rabbins, and to show how 
some of the most important ques- 
tions in theology were treated by 
one of the most celebrated among 
them in the twelfth century. It 
is, therefore, merely in the shape 
of a translation, and as it regards 
its adaptation to answer the pro- 
posed end, that it presents any 
claim on our judgment. 

In delivering this judgment, it 
gives us very sincere pleasure, 
in awarding to the translator very 
high commendation for his accu- 
racy, fidelity, and, as far as the 
nature of the subjects would 
allow, general perspicuity. Per- 
haps no books are more difficult 
to translate than the works of the 
Rabbins. Their modes of reason- 
ing, when any thing really in the 
shape of reasoning is found -in 
them, are so widely different 
from ours, that it is scarcely 
possible to turn them into a 
modern language without making 
them appear ridiculous. Their 
age too, and manner of 
collocation, are frequently at the 
antipodes of our usage, which 
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renders a literal version next to 
impracticable. Mr. Bernard, how- 
ever, has succeeded beyond ex- 
pectation; and, though a foreigner, 
has conveyed the sense of his 
author, not only in a manner 
closely adhering to that of the 
original, but in such English as 
might well have superseded the 
necessity of the apology con- 
tained in the preface. We 
warmly recommend the work to 
the lovers of Rabbinical lore, 
and feel assured that they will 
regard it as a valuable addition 
to their oriental literature. 


The Complete Works of the Rev. Andrew 
Fuller, with a Memoir of his Life by 
Andrew Gunton Fuller. In five vols. 
8v0. Pp. 458, 624, 612, 696, 792, with 


a fine Portrait. Cloth. Holdsworth and 
Co. 


IN presenting to the notice of our 
readers this beautiful edition of 
the complete works of the late 
Rev. Andrew Fuller, it would 
indeed be a needless task to enter 
upon an elaborate discussion of 
the theological, political, and li- 
terary merits of that accurate, 
powerful, and eminently scriptural 
divine, for long ago a high rank 
amongst the theological writers of 
the nineteenth century was as- 
signed him by the judgment of the 
ablest critics and the suffrages of 
many intelligent Christians. 

Born and nurtured in an obscure 
village, amidst the narrow notions 
of unlettered farmers, and the 
crude dogmas of a vulgar and 
spurious theology, he had to put 
forth all the energies of his pow- 
erful and orignal mind to rise 
above the educational disadvan- 
tages of his station, and to free 
himself from those trammels which 
the dogmas of hyper-Calvinism had 
imposed; and it is delightful, 
while reading his deeply interest- 
ing auto-biography, — his 
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successive and at length successful 
efforts to disentangle himself from 
the meshes and toils in which ig- 
norance and supralapsarianism had 
long held him. 

Emancipated from these _re- 
straints, he was enabled to explore 
widely, to examine closely, and to 
define accurately, the frontier 
which separates truth from error, 
and there are very few theological 
writers who have surpassed him 
in the vigour and acuteness with 
which rea vil his way through the 
thicket and the juagle of debateable 
territory, and in the accuracy with 
which he traces the line of demar- 
cation by which those border re- 
gions are divided. 

Thus on the deistical, the So- 
cinian, the Arminian, and the An- 
tinomian controversies he produced 
some of the ablest of modern dis- 
sertations, besides other polemical 
works distinguished hy equal 
acuteness on the minor controversies 
of Sandemanianism and Universal- 


ism. 

Long shut out from ready access 
to human authors, he became a 
most devoted student of the sacred 
writings, the advantages of which 
were apparent in all his pulpit la- 
bours and expository writings, as 
he appears to have acquired a deep 
reverence for the authority of the 
inspired records; and also a sin- 
gular aptitude for seizing the 
prominent idea, and thus he 
excelled many in his efforts as 
a preacher to unfold ‘ the mind 
of the Spirit.” The heartfelt piety 
of Mr. Fuller was as elevated as 
his scriptural knowledge was pro- 
found, and hence his experimental 
and practical, possess a value equal 
to his more elaborate polemical and 
eapontery, works. 

ntertaining these opinions of 
Mr. Fualler’s merits as an author, 
we cannot but congratulate his 
estimable son, the Rev. A. G, 
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Fuller, the editor of the present 
volumes, that he has succeeded in 
giving to the public this handsome 
edition of the Complete Works of 
his revered father, which is not 
only greatly superior to that which 
Dr. Ryland edited, in typographi-. 
cal neatness and general execu- 
tion, but which ‘contains a great 
number of valuable pieces that 
were before omitted, and also a 
portion of original manuscript, part 
of which is interwoven in the me- 
moir, and part inserted in the mis- 
cellaneous volume,” 

We shall now describe to our 
readers the contents of these five 
bulky octavos, and they will per- 
ceive that they form an important 
body of divinity, to every part of 
which there is a ready reference 
secured in this edition, by the aid 
of ample tables of contents, a 
copious index, and a large list of 
texts illustrated, 


Vol. I.-- Memoirs of the Rev. Andrew 
Fuller, principally written by himself, as 
it is little more than a selection, arrange- 
ment, aud compression of the ample mate- 
rials he left behind him, and to which, of 
course, the editor had access.—The Gos- 
pel its own Witness.—The Calwinistic und 
Socinian Systems examined and compared. 
Socinianism indefensible on the ground of 
its moral tendency.— Reflections on Mr. 
Belsham’s Review, &c.-- Eight Letters on 
Universal Salvation. 

Vol. 11.—The Gospel worthy of all ac- 
ceptation.— Defence of Ditto —The Reality 
and Efficiency of Divine Grace.—Stric- 
tures on Sandemanianism.— Dialogues and 
Conversations. — Letters on the Controversy 
with Mr. Booth and Mr. Martin.-- Anti- 
nomianism contrasted with the religion of 
the Holy Scriptures. 

Vol. ELI.—Expository Discourses on 
Genesis—On the Apocalypse—On_ the 
Sermon on the Mount. — Exposition of Pas- 
sages relating to the Conversion of the 
Jews —Relating to the Millennium—To the 
Unpardonable Sin.— Expository Notes on 
various Passages.— Exposition of Passages 
apparently contradictory. 

Vol. 1V.-- Eighty a Sermons and 
Sketches.— Nine Circular Letters -- Nine 
Letters on Systematic Divinity- Thoughts 
on Preaching. 

Vol. V.— Memoirs of the Rev, S. Pearce. 
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An Apology for the late Christian Missions 
in India, 3 parts, with an Appendix.— 
Essays, Letters, &c.on Ecclesiastical Poli- 
ty and Miscelluneous Topics.— Reviews.— 
Answers to Queries.— Indices. 


We trust that the preceding de- 
tails are sufficient to give our 
readers a correct idea of the con- 
tents of this very valuable edition, 
and we ought also to state, as to 
its execution, that the page, though 
large and full, is by no means 
crowded or indistinct, for the type 
is excellent and the paper good, 
and when it is observed that there 
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are more than three thousand one 
hundred pages in the whole work, 
thirteen shillings a volume can be 
considered only a teasonable price. 

We close these brief observa- 
tions on this valuable edition with 
our cordial recommendation, and 
beg especially to assure our 
younger brethren in the Christian 
ministry, that the study of Mr, 
Fuller’s writings will supply a pro- 
fitable exercise of their intellectual 
powers, and will greatly promote 
their theological knowledge and 
their devotional feelings. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


The Christian's Hope of Mercy. A Fune- 
ral Discourse on the death of the Rev. G. 
Burder, delivered at Fetter Lane Meet- 
ing, on Lord’s Day, June 10,1832. By 
Joseph Fletcher, D. D. To which is pre- 
fixed, the Address at the Interment, 
June 5, 1832, by Robert Winter, D. D. 
London: Westley and Davis. 1832. 


Tuis Discourse is founded on Jude 
21. “Looking for the mercy,” &c. 
and is calculated to produce on the 
mind of every devout reader a re- 
freshing influence, similar to that 
which the wayworn pilgrim feels when 
his eyes gaze distinctly on the turrets 
of his native city, and his ear catches 
the sweet murmur of the fount that is 
soon to slake his thirst, and his heart 
beats with a realizitig anticipation of 
the rest and bliss that await him. 

Our reverend friend and brother 
will not be displeased to learn, that in 
pursuing his contemplation under the 
first head, viz. the final object of the 
Christian’s hope,we lost sight both of the 
preacher and of the deeply interesting 
occasion of his discourse; and felt, 
only and powerfully, the attractions of 
a subject, which he has illustrated with 
equal propriety of thought and beauty 
of expression. 

Under the second particular, the im- 
mediate source of the Christian’s hope, 
are touches of genuine eloquence, part- 
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ly the effect of the author’s well-known 
talents, and in a measure arising from 
the character of his theme, which has 
breathed its own soft and tender in- 
spirations over the lofty conceptions 
of intellect, rendering the latter less 
glaring but more impressive, and conse- 
quently more useful and acceptable to 
the Churches of Christ. 

The third division of the discourse 
embraces the habitual exercise of 
Christian hope, a most prominent fea- 
ture of the text, on which we can- 
not but express regret, that the limits 
of a Discourse did not allow of more 
amplification. 

To those who knew, or would wish 
to have known, that holy, amiable, 
and honoured servant of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the late Rev. George 
Burder, (and wide is the line to which 
his name and labours have extended,) 
the concluding sketch of his life and 
character cannot fail to enhance the 
value of this affectionate tribute to his 
memory. While the solemn and ju- 
dicious ‘‘ Address” of the Rev. Dr. 
Winter, at the interment, which ap- 
pears prefixed to the “‘ Funeral Dis- 
course,” gives a desirable complete- 
ness to the monument thus conjointly 
reared, and which bears, in living 
characters, the appropriate inscription, 
“Tue Cuaristian’s Hore or Mrer- 
CY.” 

412 
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The Cholera and its Consequences ; an Ad- 
dress occasioned by the Death of Miss 
—— who was suddenly removed by the 
prevalent Epidemic, on September 2, 
1832. 18mo. 34 pp. Tract Society. 

The Mortality of Man ; a Sermon preached 
in Union Chapel, Parish Street, Horse- 
lydown, on Sabbath Morning, August 
26, 1832, ly James Cooper. 12mo, 
32pp. R. Baynes. 


The above discourses were delivered 
in London within eight days, and at 
meeting-houses very near to each 
other, and to the most infected parts 
of the Metropolis. The former, from 
the pen of the Rev. Thos. Binney, is 
a most sensible and impressive illus- 
tration of a most appropriate text; 


‘* Behold at evening-tide trouble ; and 
before morning he is not;” and we 
are sure it cannot be perused without 
producing on the mind of a thoughtful 
reader, a vivid idea of the terrors of 
that pestilence which has appeared 
amongst us, and the solemn duty of 
individual preparation for its approach. 

Mr. Cooper’s is a serious and prac- 
tical illustration of the language of the 
prophet Isaiah, xl. 6, 7; ‘‘ The voice 
said, Cry, &c.,” and was also occa- 
sioned by the ravages of the Cholera, 
in the same neighbourhood; and we 
doubt not, was heard with that seri- 
ousness which the solemnity of a fu- 
neral service, and the importance of 
the truths discussed, demanded. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 





IN THE PRESS. 


Mr. Taylor has a ‘* Life of Cowper” 
nearly ready for publication, which will 
contain a more complete view of the 
Poet’s religious character than has hi- 
therto been given to the public; together 
with a variety of interesting information 
respecting some parts of his personal his- 
tory, not before generally known or cor- 
rectly appreciated. To be comprised in 
one volume, demy octavo. 

A very excellent work is now at press, 
entitled the Scripture Manual; or, a 
Guide to the proper Study and Elucida- 
tion of the Holy Scriptures, by a new 
and corrected arrangement of all those 
corresponding passages, Jispersed 
throughout the Bible, which relate to 
the most important subjects, classed 
under appropriate heads, and in alpha- 
betical order. Designed to set forth, in 
the pure language of Scripture, the Rule 
of Faith and Practice, and to afford as- 
sistance to family and private devotion. 

Nearly ready, in one vol. 8vo. with 
a the History of the Scottish 
Charch, Rotterdam ; to which are sub- 
joined, Notices of the other British 
Churches in the Netherlands, and a brief 
View of the Dutch Ecclesiastical Estab- 
lishment. By the Rev. W. Stevens, M. A. 
junior Minister of the Scottish Church in 
Rotterdam. This work, drawn up from 
original and hitherto unpublished docu- 
ments, will be found to contain several 
interesting memorials of our continental 
churches, and also a chronological cata- 


logue of all the stated British ministers 
in Holland from the sixteenth century to 
the present time. 

Early in November will be published, 
an interesting and useful volume, to be 
entitled The Missionary Annual, for 1833. 
Price 12s. 


PENNY DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. 


In the press and will be published early 
in October, the first number of a New 
Dictionary of the Bible, illustrated with 
numerous superior Wood-cuts and Maps, 
designed especially for Sunday School 
Teachers and Families. To be completed 
in 104 penny numbers, weekly. 


Just published, PartI. 8vo. price 1s. 6d. 
of the Family Lecturer, consisting of 
short expositions of Scripture, principally 
designed for the use of Families. By 
the Rev. Frederick Russell, A. M. of St. 
Mary Hall, Oxford, and Assistant 
Preacher at St. Michael’s Church, South- 
ampton. To be continued every three 
months. 

Just published, 8vo. price 1s. the 
Death of Useful Members of Society 
lamented and improved, a Sermon, oc- 
casioned by the death of Joseph Thacke- 
ray, Esq. M.D , preached on the Lord’s 
Day, July 15, 1832, at the Old Meeting- 
house, Bedford. By Samuel Hillyard. 

Just published, Price 1s. a Funeral 
Sermon for the late Rev. Joseph King- 
horn, of Norwich, preached to his con- 
gregation. By John Alexander, 
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VIEW OF THE CONGREGATIONAL 
SCHOOL, SILCOATES, YORKSHIRE. 


WeE have, on several occasions, in- 
vited the attention of our readers to 
the claims of this new but now inte- 
resting establishment, and are very 
happy to present them with an en- 
graved view of its garden front, which 
we trust will gratify its friends, and 
interest the members of the Congre- 
gational denomination in its success. 





CHAPELS OPENED, 


Marshalsea, near Charmouth, Dor- 
set.—The ‘ Mission Chapel” lately 
erected as above, was opened for 
public worship on Tuesday, August 
7th, 1832, when three sermons were 
preached ; the first by the Rev. B. 
Jeanes, of Charmouth, from Judges v. 
and part of the 11th verse ; the second 
by Rev. J. Wills, of Bridport, from 
Proverbs xxix. 18; and the third by 
Rev. G. Evans, of Mile End Road, 
London, from Acts v. 28. The devo- 
tional parts of these interesting ser- 
vices were conducted by the Rev. 
Messrs. Bishop, of Beaminster ; Grif- 
fiths, of South Chard ; Wayland (Bap- 
tist), of Lyme Regis; Richards, of 
Milborn Port; Hill, of Axminster, and 
Hargreaves, Home Missionary, by 
whom this place is supplied with the 
word of life every Lord’s day, in con- 
junction with Morcombelake, and six 
other hamlets and villages in the 
neighbourhood, which are favoured 
with his services in the week, and 
upon which the divine benediction 
evidently rests. 


New Independent Chapel at Broms- 
grove, Worcestershire.—A new chapel 
at Bromsgrove, calculated to contain 
nearly 500 persons, was opened for 
public worship on the 22d of August. 
The Rev. J. A. James preached in the 
morning, and the Rev. J. Leifchild 
in theevening. The Rev. G. Redford, 
of Worcester, conducted public wor- 
ship on Sabbath, 26th. The congre- 
gation both on the day of opening, and 
on the following Sabbath, were large 


and respectable. The old chapel, 
built by the ejected vicar of the parish, 
the Rev. Mr. Spilsbury, had been 
long in the possession of the Socinians, 
but was restored to the Independents 
by an honest and honourable trustee 
about a year ago. The old place 
being much decayed, a new and neat 
place of worship has been erected on 
its site, by the exertions of the County 
Association, assisted by friends at 
Birmingham and other places. 

On Wednesday, September 12, a 
new chapel was opened for the united 
congregation of Independents and 
Baptists, atWingrave, near Aylesbury, 
Bucks. The Rev. Dr. Cox, of Hack- 
ney, preached in the morning, from 
John iii. former part of the 30th verse ; 
the Rev. E. Muscott in the afternoon, 
from Eph. iii. 10; and the Rev. Caleb 
Morris, minister of Fetter Lane Meet- 
ing, in the evening, from Rom. v. 12, 
and following verses. The congrega- 
tions were large, the collection liberal, 
the weather favourable, and the services 
of the day deeply interesting, and will 
be long remembered by many as one 
of the most memorable days ever 
known in this populous village, in 
which the inhabitants and neighbour- 
hood have long experienced the want 
of a larger place of worship. The 
church and congregation have for 
years been contributing towards the 
object, as they did not consider them- 
selves warranted to begin building till 
they had procured the greater part of 
the money necessary to complete it. 
There yet remains a small debt, for 


’ which they are under the necessity of 


appealing to the benevolent public. 





ORDINATION. 
On Thursday, July 19th, 1832, Mr. 
Madgin (late of Newport Pagnel Aca- 
demy) was ordained over the Inde- 
pendent church at Daxford, Cam- 
bridgeshire, in connexion with the 
Rev. B. Pyne, for many years the 
beloved and successful Pastor in that 
place; Mr. Medway, of Melbourne, 
stated the nature of a Gospel church ; 
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Mr. Burgess, of Shelford, proposed 
the usual questions; Mr. Pyne (the 
Senior Pastor) presented the ordina- 
tion prayer; Mr. Bull, of Newport 
Pagnel, (Mr. M.’s Tutor) delivered 
an affectionate charge from 2 Tim. ii. 
14. “ Of these oy put them in re- 


membrance ;” Mr. Hopkins, of Linton, 
preached to the people from Deut. i. 
38, “ Encourage him.” Mr. Davis, 
of Royston, preached the preceding 
evening from 2 Cor. x. 3,4. Several 
other ministers assisted in the devo- 
tional parts of the service. 








REMOVALS. 


Tue Rev. James Dean, of Alder- 
manbury, London, has accepted the 
call of the Independent Church, Bad- 
dou Lane, Chelmsford, Essex, vacant 
by the removal of the Rev. John Hunt. 
The Rev. J. P. Good, of Salisbury, 
has consented to remove to Bristol, to 
take the pastoral care of the newl 
formed congregation at Zion Chapel, 
Bedminster. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


PASTORAL LETTER. 


The General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States, to the 
Ministers and Churches under their 
care. 


DEARLY BELOVED BRETHREN.— You 
will perceive by the narrative of the state 
of religion which we this year publish, 
that the God of all grace has been 
pleased, during the last year, to pour 
out more copiously of his blessed Spirit 
on the people of our denomination in 
this land, than perhaps in any period of 
equal extent, in former times. For this 
signal and ineffable benefit, we desire 
that you may unite with us in ascribing 
humble and fervent thanksgivings to Him 
from whom we have received this trans- 
cendent mercy, and “‘ from whom cometh 
owe every good and every perfect 

ift. 
’ And suffer us to remind you, dear 
brethren, that one of the best and most 
acceptable expressions of gratitude to 
God for the unspeakable favour we have 
received, is, to be exceedingly careful 
not to abuse it. It is of more import- 
ance than we know how to express, that 
we should, together with much prayer 
for direction and aid from on high, use 
all our influence and put forth our best 
efforts, to preserve the glorious revivals 
of religion with which we have been 
refine from all that may mar their 
beauty and prevent their extension ; and 
where any thing of an injurious tendency 
has already taken place, that we should 
labour to correct evil as speedily as 
possible. 


Let it not be supposed, however, that 
we would willingly say any thing that 
might encourage or countenance those 
who condemn all revivals of religion— 
condemn them because they may be 
attended by some errors and irregu- 
larities, which, it is readily admitted, 
ought to be deplored and avoided. Far, 
very far, be this from us. Those who 
cherish an aversion to revivals of reli- 
gion, because they are accompanied by 
imperfections and are liable to abuse, 
should recollect that there is nothing 
with which the human powers and pas- 
sions have to do, whatever be its general 
excellence, that is not open to the same 
objection. In revivals of religion in 
which there are confessedly some things 
to be lamented—as there was in the 
abuse of the miraculous gift of tongues 
in the primitive church of Corinth-- 
there may still be numerous and sound 
conversions of sinners unto God: and 
** what is the chaff to the wheat, saith 
the Lord?” There remain in our land, 
and in our beloved church, many con- 
gregations, in which formality and a 
Laodicean spirit are mournfully preva- 
lent. Little reason have they to felici- 
tate themselves, that they are free from 
all the extravagances which they censure 
in others, and which it is not denied do 
exist in certain places, and to a limited 
extent. Let them rather remember, 
that a congregation in which many souls 
are born into the kingdom of God, 
although some false pretensions to piety 
and some censurable practices appear, is, 
on the whole, in a state infinitely pre- 
ferable to that of a congregation in which 
hundreds are going quietly down to 
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eternal perdition, and in which the wise 
virgins are slumbering and sleeping with 
the foolish. Let congregations of this 
latter description be exhorted to rouse 
themselves from their spiritual lethargy, 
make use of the means and efforts which 
God is wont to bless, and cry mightily 
to him, that they may partake in those 
gracious visitations with which others are 
go remarkably blessed and distinguished — 
rtake of them, purified from all that is 
justly offensive either to God or man. 

Having thus endeavoured to guard 
against a misconstruction of our purpose, 
we desire with parental solicitude and 
affection, to caution and warn the mini- 
sters and churches of our communion, 
against some of the most common errors 
and improprieties, to which revivals of 
religion are exposed, and from which, 
we grieve to say, some of the congrega- 
tions within our bounds cannot plead an 
entire exemption. 

1. In the time of the revival of reli- 
gion, let it be remembered, that while 
all proper means are to be used to 
deepen and cherish serious impressions, 
and to awaken and alarm the sinfully 
secure, an undue excitement should be 
carefully avoided. Here is the fruitful 
source to which may be traced nearly 
all the abuses which so often mar, and 
deform, and bring into disrepute, the 
work of God, when sinners are awakened 
in clusters, and led to inquire with 
great anxiety what they must do to be 
saved. If, instead of distinguishing be- 
tween deep, and genuine, and salutary 
convictions of sin, and the mere effusions 
of animal passions and nervous sensibility, 
the latter are encouraged and stimulated, 
as leading toa desirable issue, the most 
baneful effects are likely to ensue— 
effects, multiform in appearance and 
character, but in all, deplorable and per- 
nicious. Therefore, 

2. We advise, that with tenderness, but 
yet with unshaken firmness, all bodily agi- 
tations and noisy outcries, especially in wor- 
shipping assemblies, be discouraged, and 
as far as possible prevented. Inculcate the 
truth that every appearance of this de- 
scription is a weakness, or an error, 
which, so far from promising any thing 
beneficial, is likely to lead to the most 
disastrous results—so far from deserving 
to be cherished and applauded, is to be 
discountenanced and deprecated, and as 
speedily as may consist with Christian 
kindness and forbearance, entirely sup- 
pressed. 

3. Guard against every sp of inde- 
corum in social worship--such, particular- 
ly, as is manifestly apparent, when seve- 
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ral individuals pray, or exhort, or con- 
verse at the same time. This isan irregu- 
larity pointedly rebuked and forbidden by 
the Apostle Paul, in the fourteenth chap- 
ter of his first epistle to the Corinthians; 
and his summary and repeated injunction 
is, “* Let all things be done to edifying — 
Let all things be done decently and in 
order.” But besides the particular irre- 
gularity specified, we would dissuade our 
brethren in the ministry and the elder- 
ship of our churches, from introducing 
or countenancing any practice in their 
public religious assemblies which savours 
of ostentation, or which may have a ten- 
dency to ulterior evils, that they would 
themselves deprecate and seek to avoid. 
We designedly leave this as a general 
but important monition; the application 
of which, to particular instances or cases, 
our brethren must judge of for them- 
selves. 

4. There may be, in a revival of reli- 
gion, an excess of social meetings and er- 
ercises. That such meetings should be 
frequent in time of a revival, we not only 
admit but recommend. Yet it ought not 
to be forgotten, that they may be carried 
to a hurtful extreme; and such an ex- 
treme they certainly reach, when they 
encroach to any considerable extent on 
the ordinary duties of life ; or when they 
leave very little time to the thoughtful 
and enquiring for meditation, self-reflec- 
tion and examination, secret prayer, 
reading the Holy Scriptures, and other 
books of instruction, direction, and se- 
rious exhortation, which, as they have 
opportunity, they ought to peruse. 

5. Meetings of pious women by them- 
selves, for conversation and prayer, when- 
ever they can conveniently be held, we 
entirely approve. But let not the in- 
spired prohibitions of the great Apostle 
of the Gentiles, as found in his epistle to 
the Corinthians and to Timothy, be vio- 
lated. To teach and exhort, or to lead 
in prayer, in public and promiscuous as- 
semblies, is clearly forbidden to women 
in the holy Oracles. 

6. Let not the settled order of churches 
‘be disturbed. Let official elders be re- 
spected, and in’ the absence of pastors 
or other authorized ministers of the gos- 
pel, let the elders, or deacons, or other 
Christians of standing and experience, 
rather than young converts, take the 
lead in the social exercises of religion. 

7. Listen to no self-sent or irregular 
preachers, whatever may be their preten- 
sions to knowledge, piety, and zeal. 

8. Let no doctrine inconsistent with 
the sacred Scriptures, as explained and 
summarily taught im the doctrinal stand- 
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ards of our church, be promulgated and 
favoured in any of our churches. That 
the word of God contained in the Old 
and New Testaments, is the only infalli- 
ble rule of faith and practice, is a sacred 
rinciple which we steadfastly maintain. 
But when almost every description of 
persons who profess any regard to Chris- 
tianity, are ready to declare their ad- 
herence to the same principle, it becomes 
indispensable for Christians who would 
walk together in the peace, and order, 
and comfort of the gospel, to state in 
what manner they understand the great 
truths of divine revelation. This has 
been done by our church, in our Confes- 
sion of Faith and catechisms; and he 
who teaches any doctrine plainly and pal- 
bly inconsistent with the evident mean- 
ng of these excellent formularies, should 
be regarded by Presbyterians as an 
errorist, whom they ought not to encou- 
rage, but to discountenance, reject, and 
avoid. 

9. Let not apparent converts be hurried 
into the church, and brought to the table 
of the Lord, without a careful examina- 
tion; nor, ordinarily, without a suitable 
period of probation, by which the reality 
of their religion may be better judged of 
than it can - by any sudden indications, 
however plausible. 

Nothing is more directly calculated to 
injure ultimately the cause of God and 
the credit of our holy religion, than 
urging or permitting individuals to make 
a public profession of religion, as soon as 
they have experienced some serious im- 

ressions, and flatter themselves that they 
ve been renewed in the temper of their 
minds. All experience shows, that such 
persons often and speedily dishonour the 
profession, and not unfrequently become 
open apostates, and sometimes avowed 
infidels. We know and admit, that after 
all possible care which the churches can 
take, instances of deception will occur ; 


for it is the pr tive of God only to 
search the heart. But to use all proper 
means to preserve the parity of the 


church, and save religion from reproach, 
is a sacred duty, incumbent on all church- 
officers ; and Nis a duty which, when 
faithfully performed, will, to a great 
extent, secure its object. The church 
will rarely be disgraced by self-deceived 
hy ites, and eventual apostates. As 
well might men pretend that no care 
should be taken to preserve their health, 
because disease cannot always and cer- 
tainly be avoided, as that no care should 
be taken to preserve a sound state of the 
visible church, because its members and 
its ministers do in some instances, and in 
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despite of all precaution, become pro- 

igates and a public scandal. Let the 
church do its duty, and leave the event 
to God. 

10. Finally, let no measures for the pro- 
motion of religious revivals be adopted, 
which are not sanctioned by some ex- 
ample, or precept, or fair and sober in- 
ference, drawn from the Word of God. 
This is a safe general rule, applicable to 
numerous particular cases, which we have 
neither time nor inclination to specify. 
Some variety of opinion will exist, and 
may lawfully and properly be indulged, 
in regard to the measures which are best 
calculated to produce revivals, and to 
conduct them, where they exist, to a 
happy result. But we earnestly counsel, 
that for every measure contemplated, a 
warrant be carefully and impartially 
sought in God’s unerring word. If such 
a warrant can be fairly made out, let the 
measure be adopted, but otherwise, let it 
be promptly abandoned ; for it must be 
remembered that the Bible contains not 
only a safe, but a complete rule of duty. 

Thus, beloved brethren, we have raised 
our warning voice, to caution you against 
certain things, by which those displays of 
God’s special grace, which we denominate 
revivals of religion, may be clouded and 
counteracted ; and the incalculable be- 
nefits which might otherwise be derived 
from them, may be finally and irretriev- 
ably lost. Let us receive instruction 
from past times—let us for a moment turn 
away our attention from all that is now 
passing in our country, to what was wit- 
ne in the days of the celebrated 
evangelical Whitfield; and at a still later 
tog in the south-western parts of our 
and. 

In both these instances, there was cer- 
tainly a most powerful and promising 
religious awakening; and for a time the 
happiest effects were experienced. Nu- 
merous conversions of a solid and lasting 
character took place, and many and most 
desirable additions were made to the 
church of Christ. But through the sub- 
tilty of Satan, and the inflamed and mis- 
guided passions of men, doctrines were 
at length taught and measures adopted — 
with a view, as it was loudly proclaimed 
to promote and extend the revivals — 
which were speedily followed by the most 
disastrous consequences. The Holy Spirit 
was grieved away ; excesses which shocked 
all sober minds succeeded; every form 
of fanaticism and religious error ap- 
peared; soon the passions which had 

een raised to their highest tone sub- 
sided into apathy, and carelessness in 
regard to all religion; a season of the 
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most lamentable spiritual declension and 
deadness followed ; infidels multiplied, 
and infidelity proclaimed its triamphs ; 
revivals of religion were reproached and 
ridiculed, and a deep prejudice against 
them was excited and fostered, which, in 
some places, and in many minds, has not 
yet been removed. 

It is, dear brethren, to prevent the re- 
currence of such evils as these, that with 
great solicitude for your welfare, we 
entreat you to be on your guard. Think 
not, that vigilance, caution, and prayer, 
in relation to the abuse of revivals, is 
superfluous. Hear, on this subject, the 
eminent and justly venerated President 
Edwards. He remarks, that in a time of 
revival, the chief exertions of the great 
adversary will be likely to be made with 
the friends and promoters of the work 
to drive them into such excesses and 
extravagances as shall ruin its credit, 
and ultimately ay Pr religion into dis- 
grace. And in this his success will be 
rendered the more probable, if he can first 
persuade such persons that they are in 
no danger on that side. It was “ while 
men slept,” that the enemy came and 
“* sowed tares:” not while they were in 
a state of indifference, but while they 
were not watching against his devices. 
It is not while men are in a state of indif- 
ference, that the false conversions, re- 
presented by the tares, are brought in; 
but while men are asleep in a far diffe- 
rent sense—while their passions are in 
such a state of excitement as blinds their 
minds to the danger. Then the great 
deceiver can work to the best advantage 
both in promoting false conversions, an 
in leading into dangerous extremes those 
who are zealous promoters of the work. 

Such is the monitory language, of at 
once the most powerful defender of re- 
vivals of religion, and the ablest corrector 
of their abuses, which our country has 
ever seen. Let us hear and regard his 
voice, uttered as it is in concert with the 
voices of men the most distinguished for 
wisdom, piety, and prudence, from the 
period of the Protestant reformation to 
the present hour. Doing thus, and look- 
ing earnestly to our covenant-keeping 
God to crown our endeavours with suc- 
cess, it is scarcely too much to hope, that 
revivals of —— will spread throughout 
our whole land ; and that their heavenly 
influence and lustre will continue and in- 
crease, till mingle with the noon- 
tide splendour of the millenial day. 


Signed by order of the Assembly, 


James Hoce, Moderator. 
June 1, 1832. 


N.S. No. 94. 


Extract from a Letter written by a 
Lutheran Minister in the South of 
Germany, and addressed to a Friend 
of his in the North of that Country, at 
present in England. 


(Vide Cong. Magazine, May, pp. 321-4, 
and June, pp. 383-6.) 
*** Sept. 5, 1832. 

Nothing could have made me rejoice 
more when just recovering from illness, 
than did your letter of August 24, which 
I received yesterday. But on the other 
hand, nothing but illness on my part 
could have prevented me from writing 
you long ago. For several weeks I was 
severely ill, which sickness was brought 
on by over-working, in order to prepare 
for the District Synod, held in the 
latter part of August, and for the 
general Synod, to be held at Ansbach, 
from Sept. 16—30, This rendered me 
so utterly unfit for doing any thing, 
that I was scarcely able to read or 
write for one hour, from early in the 
morning till late at night. But at pre- 
sent I feel better, for which I cannot 
sufficiently praise the Lord, as I have 
just at this time a very great deal to do, 
and have to go into weighty and severe 
combats. My preparatory labours for 
the General Synod would fill, in all, 
about sixty sheets. 

Please to return my best thanks to the 
London Religious Tract Society for the 
new grant of tracts they have so kindly 
voted me.* I feel glad to receive them, 
and shall most conscientiously distribute 
them. They are blessed co-operators in 
my great and important sphere of labour. 
To my zeal in distributing tracts I have 
to ascribe it, that I have not received an 
office which was unely Does to my 
deanery, and in which I should have been 
able to exercise a great influence, viz. 
that of a district-school inspector. Go- 
vernment was resolved to confer this 
office upon me: but, behold,a member of 
the council arose, and requested, in the 








' ©The writer of this letter received, as 
stated in our June number, 10,000 tracts 
from the Hamburg Tract Society, for 
which, however, no money was received 
from the London Tract Society, as there 
erroneously stated. But the London 
Tract Society have kindly sent him, in 
June, 10,000 other tracts from the Ham- 
burg Society, and in August voted him 
other 10,000 which are here alluded to. 
The first 10,000 were distributed in less 
than a fortnight, chiefly amongst Ca- 
tholics. 
4M 
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most pressing way, not to let me have 
such an influence in so many schools, as a 
zealous distributor of tracts, by means of 
which so much superstition was spread 
abroad. But the poor man neither knows 
what the tracts contain, nor what super- 
stition is. However, they were obliged 
to allow me to do what I liked in the 
schools here, and these I have been able, 
hy the grace of God, to organize in the 
best manner, and pow letters expressive 
of entire approbation follow one another. 

Well, then, on the 16th of this month 
the General Synod commences, to which 
I shall proceed on the 15th. Oh! do 
not forget to remember me in your 
prayers in this important time. I ma 
say, indeed, that my going thither wi 
be attended with severe trials, for among 
the 40 members of the Synod, there are 
at least 25 from whom I have to expect 
severe attacks, yea, the greatest possible 
insults for the sake of the Lord. But I 
cheerfully go thither, for the faithful God, 
who saved Daniel out of the lions’ den, 
is still alive, and ‘‘ the very man, whom 
God himself has chosen, is fighting for 
us.”* But among the 40 members of the 
Synod, there are also 10 or 12, who will 
submit to lose their lives rather than yield, 
out of fear of man, or in order to please 
mep, an iota of the trath. 

At present I have to vindicate myself 
in reference to three articles which ap- 
peared in the * * *.+ This costs me a 

reat portion of my time and money too. 
i, I hope, by the help of God, 
that truth will get the victory. 

As soon as possible I shall write you 
again. I have much to write tc you now, 
but I must go off quite early to-morrow 
morning, ia order to hold a visitation in 
two 


(To the Editors.) 


Rev. and dear Sirs—As you have kindly, 
as far as I know, first opened the co- 
lumes of your Magazine for 
communications in reference to the new 
Protestant congregation at Karlshuld, on 





* From Luther’s hymn, “ Ein’ veste 
Burg ist unser Gott,” (a sure fortress is 
our God, &c.) which he composed when 


entering Worms. 
+ The paper, Ba gem by 
the writer of letter. It is the best 


throughout the whole of @ , and 
has been the means, in the hands of God, 
of doing a great deal of good, on which 
account the paper and the editor of 
it meet with uncommon hatred on the part 
of Rationalisis, who find its pages un- 
answerable. 
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the Danube Moss, in Bavaria, I beg 
leave, as the Rev. Dr. Smith is out of 
town at present, to transmit to you, for 
insertion in your periodical, a literal 
translation of extracts from two letters 
which I received on Thursday last, 
and which contain the most recent, 
and at the same time authentic, intelli- 
gence of the state of affairs at Karl- 
shuld. The first extract is from a letter 
written by the Rev. C. P. H. Brandt, 
Dean and First Minister in Windsbach, 
in Bavaria; and the other from a letter 
written by Mr. J. C. J. Fleischmann, 
bookseller, under the firm of the 
mt. Raw’sche Buchhandlung,” in Niirn- 
rg. 
I hope that now again the appea 
made to the friends of Christ's ki 
in this country, on behalf of the new 
Protestant congregation at Karishuld, b 
the Rev. Drs. Steinkopff, Smith, dc. will 
meet with their usual liberality, and I 
most earnestly request all, to whom the 
Lord has given the means, to come for- 
ward and assist their German brethren, 
who are now doing all they can to meet 
the wants of the congregation at Karl- 
shuld, but whose means are insufficient in 
this important and interesting case. The 
friends of Christ's kingdom in Germany 
have not the means at their disposal that 
British Christians have, and on that ac- 
count they are compelled to ask the aid 
and co-operation of their brethren in 
England, and I teapn d hope and pray, 
that aid may not be asked in vain. 
I am, reverend and dear Sir, 
Your most obedieat Servant in 


| * 


Christ Jesus, 
J. H. N. Fewr, 
99, Newgate-street, Sept. 25, 1832. 
Windsbach, in Bavaria, Sept. 6, 1832. 


-+++ Oh! my dear brother, do all you 
possibly can Karishuld; the Lord 
will recompense you for all your trouble. 
Thanks to God, I am again able to give 
you most fal news. More than 30 
famili t 300 souls—and t 
them Mr. Lutz’s mother, have faithfully 
adhered to the Evangelical church, and 
suffer nothing to draw them away from 
it. The excellent vicar, Mr. Paechtner, 
has now succeeded so far, that he is at 


ee 


* “Contributions for this object will 





be received at the banking-house of 
Messrs. Hankey ; or Dr. a 
by Dr, Smith, Homerton ; by Dr. 


orison, Hans Place, Sloane Street ;. or 
Rev, John Arandel, Mission-house, Aus- 
tin Friars.”—Evang. Mag. Aug. 1832. 
p. 355. 
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present living at Karlshuld, and at this 
moment a temporary church is building 
there, in consequence of which many 
have already been led again to join the 
Evangelical church. I feel certain, that 
could I go to Karishuld with the intelli- 
gence that a considerable contribution 
towards the building of a church might 
be expected from England, the by far 
atest number of those who have been 
eceived by means of the most abomin- 
able, nay devilish lies, would return (to 
the evangelical church.) Do, therefore, 
all you possibly can, I beg of you, and 
you will receive infinite joy for all your 
trouble. The r unhappy Mr. Lutz is 
at present staying at his chief deceiver’s, 
a Catholic minister in Unterroth, and is 
said to be almost out of his senses. Do 
by no means forget to mention in your 
appeal for Karlshuld, that those who have 
forsaken the evangelical church have not 
as yet returned to the Catholic church, but 
are only indalging the hope, that they may 
possibly found an apostolic charch (a 
mistaken idea!) Those that have left 
the evangelical church again are now 
more hated by the Catholics at Karishuld, 
than those who have remained faithful to 
it, as noone will trust them. Dear Mr. 
Paechtner you can describe every where 
as a most distinguished instrument in the 

hands of the Lord. 
Niirnberg, Sept. 10, 1832. 

My beloved brother in the Lord—To 
the inclosed letter of our beloved friend, 
Brandt, I beg to add a few lines, as he 
is not acquainted with the most recent 
intelligence from Karlshuld, which I shall 
only have an opportunity of sendog him 
to-day. 

Vicar Paechtner, the evangelical minis- 
ter of the new Lutheran congregation at 
Karlshuld, writes me, under date of the 
7th instants as follows : 

“ Thanks be to God, the Lord’s course 
has triumphed, and the enemies with 
their evil designs have been put to 
shame. Yesterday, the country justice, 
Mr. Ott, of Neuburg, brought me at 
last the permission for immediately 
beginning the building of our temporar 
church. The materials for building this 
small church are already all lying in 
readiness, and I hope to he able to 
preach in it within three weeks.* Our 
congregation consists at present of 210 


* As the congregation was hitherto 
rohibited from building a charch, they 
no courage to remain in the Lutheran 
church, and on that account Mr. Lutz 
also left it.—( Nole by Mr. Fleischmann. ) 
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souls, who have remained steadfast. 
Many of the deluded souls who have 
gone back will join (the Lutheran 
church) again, as the chief lie, viz. that 
the new congregation at Karlshuld would 
not get a church, is refuted by the 
evident fact. The Catholics did all the 

could to prevent those who had le 

their church from being allowed to build 
a church. Mr. Lutz is also sure to 
repent of the step he has taken, as he 
cannot be called the deceiver, but the 
deceived. He entered into too great 
intimacy with his Catholic friends, and 
these have endeavoured thus to practise 
on him, that he has left again the Protes- 
tant church. But he now finds, that by 
so doing he has deprived himself of 
all his usefulness. At present he is 
staying with a cousin of his, a Catholic 
— at Unterroth, near Augs- 
urg.” 

Ne far as we know, Mr. Lutz has 
however not yet re-entered the Ca- 
tholic Church, nor do I think he will 
do so. I trust the Lord will certainly 
bring him back to the right path. Vicar 
Paechtuer has again asked me for con- 
tributions for Karishuld. We rejoiced 
therefore greatly to learn, that a con- 
siderable sum of money had been col- 
lected for Karishuld in England,* and 
have already informed Mr. P. of it, at 
the same time requesting him to write 
a full account (of the affairs at K.) in 
order to send it to England. That such 
a present would come just at the right 
time, will be obvious to you, as the 
congregation would thereby be enabled 
soon to build a regalar church. 

« An organ,”t Mr. P. writes, “is also 
still wanting, and the Augsburg friends 
will provide the interior fitting up of 
the church.” Well, the Lord has helped 
hitherto, and will certainly provide for 
the wants of this new Protestant con- 
gregation at Karishuld. Vicar P. and 
the congregation at K. will receive the 
present from England with the greatest 
thankfulness, and I hope it will be pro- 


. ductive of a rich blessing. 





* Here Mr. K. is labouring, it seems, 
under a great mistake. 1 wrote to Dean 
Brandt, that if the account of Mr. 
Lutz’s return to the Catholic Church 
with the greatest wg the congrega- 
tion had not arr 

retty | sum would have been col- 
lected for K. in England.—( Felt.) 

+ In Germany the smallest village 
church has an organ and 
( Ditto.) 
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CONTROVERSY RESPECTING THE 
MARRIAGE SERVICE AT HAMBURGH. 


We extract the following article from 
the private correspondence of the Times 
Journal, for Wednesday, September 26th 
instant, as it supplies another illustration 
of the necessity of some new legislative 
measure on the question of the Mar- 
riage Laws :— 


“ Hamburgh, Sept. 21. 

** We have here two English churches ; 
the one of the established religion, 
chiefly supported by a yearly grant from 
the British Government, but which, 
though tolerated, is not recognized by 
the Hamburgh Government; the other 
a dissenting congregation, calling itself 
the Reformed Church, and, singularly 
— recognized by the authorities of 
the place as a legal establishment. Now, 
as the clergyman of a congregation re- 
cognized by the authorities, there cannot 
be the shadow of a doubt that marriages 
performed by the dissenting minister are 
peeratiy legal here, and, as the English 

w says that marriages performed in 
foreign countries according to the law of 
those countries, are legal in England, it 
seems to follow that the marriages per- 
formed by our dissenting minister, Mr. 
Rheader, must possess every character 
of legality at home. But Mr. Baker, 
the clergyman of the Established Church, 
though he admits Mr. Rheader’s mar- 
riages to be legal in Hamburgh, insists 
that they will not be legal in England ; 
and his rival recriminates, by saying, 
that though Mr. Baker’s marriages will 


be wag omer at home, they are alto- 
gether invalid here. - This state of the 
affair, though it may afford merriment 
to some of your readers, is no joke kere ; 
for, let it be borne in mind, that English 
people have not the resource of getting 
married at a German church, seeing that 
the law of Hamburgh will allow of no 
marriage in any of the Established 
Churches, until the bridegroom has be- 
come naturalized as a citizen of Ham- 
burgh, and sworn eternal allegiance to 
the burgomasters and senators of this 
free city. 

Pe This subject happens at this moment 
to excite much interest here. When the 
Dissenters were recognized by the Se- 
nate, they did not for many years attempt 
to celebrate marriages in their church ; 
but a new minister having been lately 
appointed, this gentleman had no notion 
oF not enforcing a right of which he 
believed himself possessed, and per- 
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suaded a young couple to receive the 
nuptial benediction at his own sacred 
hands. The friends of Mr. Baker have 
been very wroth at this, and have 
harassed the poor young woman sadly, 
by telling her she was not married at 
all, but was merely a’ in a state of 
concubinage. I say the friends of Mr. 
Baker; for I am convinced he is him- 
self too respectable a man to counte- 
nance in any way the ill-judged zeal of 
his inconsiderate champions. A paper 
war is at present raging between the 
parties on the subject, and the English 
Consul has, in consequence, applied to 
the Senate to obtain, if possible, the 
sanction of the local authorities to the 
marriages performed by Mr. Baker, as 
resident clergyman of the Established 
Church of England.” 


CATHOLICISM IN FRANCE SINCE THE 
REVOLUTION OF JULY, 1830. 


In the month of July, 1830, the period 
when the last revolution broke forth, the 
national feeling was strongly irritated 
against the Catholic clergy. The priests 
were reproached on account of their 
intrigues and their anti-liberal conduct, 
in the election for a new chamber of 
deputies. Complaint was especially 
made of M.Quelen, Archbishop of Paris, 
who had offered a highly improper ad- 
dress to Charles X.on the capture of 
Algiers, in which he said among other 
things, that he hoped God would exter- 
minate all the enemies of the king, as he 
had exterminated those in Algiers: words 
indicative of a sanguinary disposition, 
and unworthy of a minister of Jesus 
Christ. In short, the liberals charged 
all the errors of the government, and 
other evils which disturbed the country. 
to a Camarilla composed of priests. And 
when the fatal decrees of the 20th July 
were published, the French people, with 
one voice, attributed to the Camarilla 
this flagrant violation of the charter and 
the oaths of Rheims, 

Hence after the struggle was over 
between the nation and King Charles X, 
the Catholic clergy were panic struck, 
and did not dare to meet the ular 
indignation. The Archbishop of Paris 
left his diocese, and kept himself con- 
cealed; and it was sup for several 


weeks that he had left France. The 
Archbiship of Rouen, prince de Croi, 
abandoned his congregations, and with- 
drew to an unknown asylum, to escape 
the storm which he feared would burst 
upon him. Most of the principal bishops 
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of France did the same, and several 
cardinals fled into Italy. 

These fears were not wholly ground- 
less. During the crisis of the three 
days, the people of Paris invaded the 

lace of the Archbishop, and plundered 
it of its furniture and books. In the 
streets of the capital the Catholic 
clergy were loudly accused; cries were 
heard; down with the priests! down with 
the priests! No ecclesiastic dared go 
out in the dress of a priest, for fear of 
being pursued by the populace. It 
should be remarked, however, to the 
credit of some workmen in Paris, that 
they procured a priest, the Abbe Paro- 
vey, to perform religious services over 
the graves of their companions, who had 
perished during the three days. 

From the capital, the opposition to 
the clergy soon spread into all the large 
towns of the provinces. In many places 
the ecclesiastics were tbreatened and 
pursued with shouts by the young men, 
who are in general infidels and scoffers 
and it was only in the villages and 
country towns, that the people resented 
these attacks. This resentment, how- 
ever, soon became really formidable. 
The country people are still strongly 
attached to catholicism, and when it was 
rumoured that the churches were to be 
shut, the priests proseribed as in 1793, 
the liberty of worship abolished, &c. 
the peasantry in the provinces of the 
south and west, took arms to maintain 
and defend, even to death, the Catholic 
priests against the persecutions of the 

overnment. A civil war would have 
Reon the inevitable result of any violent 
measure against Catholicism. But at this 
moment the Chamber of Deputies, which 
was then the preponderating power, or 
rather the only political power of France, 
interposed. It was stipulated in the 
new charter, that the ministers of all 
pony denominations should — a 
sti rom the ic treasury, and that 
the "Catholic « tostolical and Romish 
religion was professed by the majority of 
Frenchmen. ‘The Chamber of Deputies 
were compelled to do this, in order to 
quiet the minds of the people, disturbed 
by the apprehension of religious persecu- 
tions. 

A sense of security was thus gradually 
restored to the Catholic clergy. The 
archbishops, who had fled and concealed 
themselves, returned to their dioceses. 
The churches remained open, religious 
worship was performed as usual. In 
the country and small towns the number 
of Catholics who attended the churches 
was unusually large, for they seemed 
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desirous to attest, by their presence, 
their attachment to the Romish church, 
and to the clergy who had been so sud- 
denly stripped of all political power and 
importance. 


The conduct of the new Government 
with respect to religion was regulated 
by the state of public feeling. Springing 
from the barricades of July, and owing 
its elevation to the people of Paris, it 
feared to displease public opinion by 
testifying towards the priests sentiments 
of respect and attachment. The jealousy 
of the liberals would have been excited ; 
they were highly irritated against the 
Catholic clergy, and would have imme- 
diately raised the cry of jesuitism, a 
terrible cry at that time, and which 
would have been fatal to the growing 
power of Louis Philip. The government, 
therefore, treated the cle with re- 
serve and coldness. It had no official 
communication with them ; showed them 
no feeling whatever of deference or of 
friendship. At the beginning of his 
reign, Louis Philip never invited a Ca- 
tholic bishop or priest to dine at his 
table, although he often gave invitations 
of this kind to the Protestant pastors of 
Paris, showing plainly that little sym- 
pathy existed between the new Govern- 
ment and Catholicism. 


A fact which is more remarkable, and 
of which Christians have complained, is, 
that the Government, formed in July, 
1830, has been so fearful of appearing to 
have any religion, that they never have 
mentioned in all their addresses and 
official acts, the word Providence, or the 
name of God ; so that posterity, on read- 
ing the documents of the new reign, 
would believe that thirty-two millions of 
Frenchmen lived without God, and re- 
jected a Providence. This fact shews 
clearly to what extent religion is lost 
in France; for it must be that a nation 
has fallen very low into the abyss of 
infidelity, when its principal magistrates, 
its public functionaries, dare not speak of 
God in public, for fear of being accused 
of Jesuitism and bigotry! In Rome, 
under her emperors, when paganism was 
held in contempt, the name of the Gods 
still continued to be pronounced; and 
even in the bloody days of terror, in 
1793, Robespierre recognized solemnly 
the Supreme Being, but neither Louis 
Philip, nor any of his ministers, have 
uttered, for two years, in their public 
addresses, the name of God, of Him who 
holds all things in his Sovereign hands ! 
This fact should be known in other coun- 
tries, in order that foreigners may appre- 
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ciate the true religious condition of 
France. 

The preceding detuils suffice to show 
how different is the position of the new 
S- towards the Catholic clergy, 

‘om that which existed under Charles X. 
Before the revolution of July, the priests 
exercised a high political influence. King 
Charles X. took no important measure 
without consulting them. But after the 
revolution the Catholic clergy were no- 
thing in the state; they were not con- 
sulted in any mauner nor upon any aub- 
ject; they were confined to their tem- 
ples; they were forbidden to mingle at 
all in political affairs. ‘The archbishops 
and bishops, who had been clothed with 
the Peerdom, lost even their title of Peers, 
and were prohibited from sitting in the 
upper chamber. In a word, the clergy 
were no longer allowed to take part in 
politics, but were obliged to confine them- 
selves entirely to their religious duties. 

It will be readily supposed that, when 
the government treated the clergy with 
coldness and shut them up in their 
churches, the priests, on their part, 
manifested little attachment for the new 
order of things. They did not dissemble 
how discontented they were with the 
changes which were effected in France, 
During the months of August and Sep- 
tember, 1830, while all the cities and all 
the constituted authorities sent in their 
adhesion, and paid their homage to 
Louis Philip, the priests said not a word, 
nor wrote a $i line to testify that 
they were di to obey the new go- 
vernment. They maintained a disdain- 
- silence ; - y hen only Ero 

constraint, that accepted Louis 
Philip for King of Praee. 

Some s did not even remain 
neuter ; they intrigued and held meetings 
for the purpose of re- ing the gates 
of the country to the old branch of the 
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King Charles of Holyr and not to 
King Louis Philip. ‘This Jesuitism 
highly irritated the liberal party. It 
would have been better for them perhaps 
to have taken no notice of a circumstance 
so puerile in itself, and suffered the 
Catholic priests to chant their regem 
without the Philippum as long as they 
should judge it proper ; but the popular 
indignation was impatient, and the con- 
sequences were often scandalous. In 
some places it would happen that when 
the priest chanted regem, a part of the 
flock would sing, with open mouth, Lu- 
dovicum Philippum, which would inter- 
rupt divine service, and excite - the 
laughter of scoffers and infidels. At 
last the clergy seeing that the nation 
attached so much importance to the 
word Philippum, no longer opposed the 
public wish, and now regem Philippum 
is sung in all the Catholic temples with- 
out opposition. 

While all this was passing, the go- 
vernment took some measures not very 

reeable to the Romish church, It was 
the custom to have a solemn procession 
every year in the cities and villages of 
France on the 15th of August, in memory 
of a vow of Louis XIII, who had put 
France under the protection of the Hol 
Virgin Mary. The clergy were muc 
attached to this ceremony, because it 
was an occasion of displaying their pomp 
and splendour to the public view, and of 
dazzling the eyes of the vulgar. But 
now the priests received an order not to 
make processions in the large towns, but 
to confine them to the walls of their 
sanctuaries. ‘his order highly enraged 
them, and they have not yet forgiven the 
Government of Louis Philip for issuing 
it. In the south, at Marseilles, they 
even refused to obey, because they were 
supported by the populace, and the con- 
sequence of this conflict between the po- 
litieal and religious authorities was a 
bloody strife, which cost Marseilles the 
lives of some of her citizens, The 
same scenes took place at Aix, at Mont- 
pelier, and other cities of the south, But 
the opposition of the Catholic clergy soon 
abated, and is} now fast dying away. 

Another measure of gh ng 
hurt the pride of the Romish clergy, 
Under Lovis XVIII, and Charles X., 
4 priests controlled the instruetion pA 

people; they were the presidents 
the committees for schools, and they 
alone appointed the instructors, But 
when Louis Philip came upon the throne, 
this privilege was taken away from them ; 
bas were deposed from the ney, 

left in the third or fi place in 
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the committees. This has offended 
them, and they have almost all resigned 
their seats. 

But what most offended the priests 
was @ proposition to lessen their salaries. 
Many members of the Chamber of De- 
puties maintained, that the higher orders 
of the Romish clergy were paid too libe- 
gally, and that it was necessary to re- 
duce them to the holy poverty of the 
Apostles. Hence they took away the 
stipends of the cardinals, and diminished 
those of the bishops ; a measure which, 
it will be readily believed, was not very 

peas either to the bishops or the car- 
inals, 

Such was the state of things with 
regard to Catholicism, when in the 
month of February, 1831, an event took 
place which may be fatal to the Romish 
church in France. On the 13th of Fe- 
bruary, the Curate of St. Germain 
? Auxerrois (a church in Paris) performed 
a funeral service in memory of the Duke 
de Berry, and during the ceremony, 
an assistant had the impudence to 
affix to the funeral decorations, a por- 
trait of the Duke of Bordeaux, the 
heir apparent to the crown of France, 
according to the Carlists. This rash 
act produced a frightful effervescence 
in the population of Paris. A_ fu- 
rious mob entered the chureh of St. 
Germain l’Auxerrois, broke all which 
they found there, destroyed the pictures, 
profaned the altar, threw the vessels 
and the consecrated host into the streets 
—in short, committed the most shocking 
atrocities, This was not all, The same 
mob ran to the palace of the archbishop, 
and plundered it of books, clothes, Ee 
tifical insignia, moveables, all of which 
were thrown pell-mell into the Seine, or 
torn in pieces and burnt. Then was 
seen (a sad spectacle!) youth of Paris 
muffled in cassocks, bands, and other 
ecclesiastical insignia, in the middle of 
the street, taking the mass-books and 
celebrating, in derision, religious pra 
after the manner of the Romish ch 5 
while another part of the populace stood 
applauding the sacrilege. Thus the most 
deplorable profanation took place in pre- 
sence of the — power, which did 
not interfere, but even seemed to encou- 
~—- these orgies of an impious popu- 
ace, 

The opposition to the Catholic Cler, 
did not rest here, Some ascended t 
roofs of the tem; and took down the 
crosses, amidst the acclamations of thou- 
sands of spectators, who manifested their 
delight at these outrages against the 
Romish church. These image-breakers 
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at Paris, found imitators in the pro- 
vinces: the crosses were taken down in 
various cities of France; but this was 
not done every where without opposi- 
tion. The people of the southern pro- 
vinces took part in favour of the crosses, 
and almost the whole population were 
seen to watch before these sacred em- 
blems of their faith, to defend them, if 
it had been necessary at the price of 
their blood. 

The government perceived at last, 
that this persecution against Catholicism 
would become dangerous and even fatal 
to itself; and it was ob to remove 
the a ty of the youths who at- 
tacked the crosses, and whatever else 
pg to the worship of the Romish 
church. Graduall pular efter- 
vescence subsided on both. sides, and 
now there is no longer any attempt to 
destroy the crosses of the Catholie tem- 
ples. All is restored to order; divine 
service is celebrated with »r rity, 
and if a real peace does not exist between 
the Intidels and the Catholics, there is 
at least a truce which apparently will 
last some time. 

On the whole, the revolution of July 
has proved a sad thing for Catholicism, 
in respect to its political influence and 
its pecuniary interests ; but perhaps the 
Romish church, viewed as a religious 
power, is stronger than before, for the 
very reason that it does not meddie any 
more with the affairs of the state. It is 
always dangerous for ecclesiastical bodies 
to take sides in the contentions of 
tical parties ; and it is rendering them 
a real service, to oblige them to confine 
themselves to religious matters. 

But what has done the — injury 
to the Catholic clergy our country, 
is the belief which is entertained, not 
without reason, that they are secretly 
attached to Charles X. and to the an- 
cient order of things. The public mind 
is persuaded that the priests entertain 
thoughts in favour of the fallen dynasty, 
and that they would seize the first oc- 
casion of declaring themselves oy 
for it. On this account there is muc 
distrust of the Romish church, and great 
hindrances exist to the propagation of its 
religious instructions. 





THE PESTILENCE A BLESSING, 


To the Editors.—The following letter 
from the Rev. D. Roberts, of Denbigh, 
to his friend in London, has come into 
my hands, and I think it deserves a 
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place in your excellent publication; if 
you think the same, its insertion will 
oblige. 
Your’s truly, 
J. ARUNDEL, 


“It is probable that you have heard 
of the cholera being at Denbigh. The 
latter end of June and the beginning 
of July it raged most dreadfully, so 
that about 47 or 50 persons were swept 
into eternity in a short time; but now, 
blessed be the name of God, the plague 
is stayed—no new cases have happened 
daring the past three weeks. On this 
occasion we have clearly seen, that the 
Lord is a prayer-hearing God. On the 
first of July the cholera was most rapidly 
and awfully going on in this town. 
Christians of all denominations dedicated 
the following day (viz. the 2d.) for 
humiliation and payed i nth in our 
places of worship at six in the mornin 
ten, two, and pp all the chapels ra 
crowded. On that day the cholera abated, 
and in a few days entirely left the 
place, so that now the inhabitants of 

enbigh universally confess the plague 
has been stayed in answer to the fer- 
vent prayers of God’s people, Yester- 
day was devoted as a day of thanks- 
giving for our deliverance. All the 
chapels were crowded at six, ten, two, 
and six, and all the shops through the 
town were closed. There have been 
prayer-meetings twice a day, (five or 
six in the morning, and seven in the 
evening, } in every chapel since the 
Ist of July to the present time, and 
we intend to continue them in the 
evening through this bees for the out- 
pouring of the Holy Spirit. The awful 
visitation has been blessed to many, 
about four hundred have joined Chris- 
tian churches in one month; about 120 
have come to ours; our chapel is much 
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too small at present ; doubtless you would 
wonder to see such alterations. © may ~ 
the effects and the present impressions 


be permanent; I rejoice and tremble; ~ 


none but the Lord knows my feelings 
on this extraordinary occasion. I need 
the help of your prayers more than 
ever.” 


RECENT DEATHS. 


By apoplexy, on Thursday evening, 
August 23d, died at Glasgow, WILLIAM 
M*‘Gavin, Esq. the well known author 
of “ The Protestant,”—“ The Protes- 
tant Reformation Vindicated,” and seve- 
ral other useful publications. The con- 
nexion of this excellent gentleman with 
the Congregational denomination in 
Scotland, requires that some further 
record of him be given in our pages at 
a future opportunity. 

The Wesleyan Methodist Connexion 
has sustained a great loss in the death of 
the venerable Dr. Apam CiarKe, who 
died of malignant cholera, at Bayswater, 
on Lord’s-day evening, August 26th, 
in his 72d year. We may supply our 
readers with some further particulars in 
a future number. 


NOTICES. 


The next half yearly meeting of the 
Wilts and East Somerset Associated 
Ministers and Churches, will be held 
at Warminster, on Tuesday, the 2d of 
October. The Rev. Robert Ashton 
having recently undertaken the pas- 
toral charge of the independent church 
in that town, it is intended that a 
public recognition of the union should 
take place on the same day in connexion 
with the meeting of the Association. 
Mr. Jay is expected to address the 
pastor in the morning, and Mr. Elliott 
to preach to the people in the even- 
ing. 





ACKNOWLEDGMENTS AND MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Communications have been received this month from Rev. Messrs. Henry Madgin 
— B. Jeanes—Thos, Timpson—R,. Elliot— Muston—Thos. Ashton. 


Also from Dr. J. B. Williams—J. 8, Hardy—Josiah Riddle. 
In consequence of the absence of the Editors from town at the time of the i- 


cation of the last number, a paragraph was omitted which should have appear 
The Appeal to the Christian Electors, &c. vide pages 


with 
580--583, to state that that 


paper had been forwarded to them by avenerable and beloved minister of the Church 
of England, and although they did not approve of every sentiment it contained, yet 
- were happy to give it circulation on account of its general tendency to use- 





